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REVIEW OF Naw noozs. 

The Narrative of a Journey undertaken in 
the year’s 1819, 1820, 1821, through France, 
Iiely,, Savoy, itzerland, Holland, &c. 
comprising Incidents that occurred to the 
Author, who has long suffered under a 
total deprivation of sight. By James 
Holman, R.N. & K.W. 8vo. pp. 356. 
London 1822. Rivingtons, 


Tue remarkable circumstance of an exten- 
sive tour written by a Blind Traveller re- 
commends this singular volume to an early 
notice. But this is not the only claim of 
Mr. Holman’s pages to our attention. They 
are in themselves agreeable; and they offer 
to. the reflecting mind curious phenomena 
to trace, which are not to be discovered in 
the travels of many who journey with their 
eyes wide open. The impressions made by 
noble % by exquisite works of art, 
hy nature, by the difference of manners in 
society, upon an author in whom 
‘Wisdom [is] at one.entrance quite shut out, 
are: not only extraordinary, but highly in- 
structive. An Essay upon such impressions 
would have been a pleasing publication ; 
but such a practical essay as this journal 
exhibits, introducing all the facts inciden- 
“dwelling upon. the Aa than conan 
. up m lon 
with a modest and lively coiritive, sesses 


ft ng attfactions for the reader. The 
y, the candour, and: the ardour of 
Mr. H. segue dela: and his dispo- 
‘sitions = to be altogether so amiable, 
that we do not par mad at his ‘meeting with: 
every where, though almost a 
stranger to the languages of the countries 
through which he travelled with an inde- 
ce of spirit and ‘confidence in’ him- 
self, the possible existence of which, in his 
situation, can hardly be conceived. 
The volume is dedicated by permission to 
hfe ene; and the ‘author in 
mS pr thus apologises for any errors 
into which he may we fallen : 


The want of vision must frequent! k 
his observations and descriptions imperfect ; 
to compensate for this, he has availed him- 
=. of such intelligence as he-could derive 
irom others ; d, for the same reasons, has 
ing, seth, me 6 of: ae — interest- 

, w appe irabl 
py D apreve his monative; ¥5 
iis chief of the approbation 
‘aig publ, upon having given a : ain and 
he statement of a jonrnty, which mast 
as possessing a degree of origi- 
‘tality, arising from the peculiar cloud. 
under which it was undertaken. 
now concludes bis prefatory matter, by 
indalgence of his readers, and 
them not to criticise with too 


some claims upon their forbearance; and 
which, if it happens to repay their perusal 
by any pleasurable emotion, or te excite a 
kind sympathy for his own situation, will 
have answered the fullest expectation of its 
author. 


Interested, as every breast must be, by 
such an appeal, we proceed with no un- 
friendly emotions to give our brief abstract 
of Mr, Holman’s labours : 
He set out from Dover in November 1819, 
and was duly wafted over to Calais—where 
he says— 
Behold me, then, in France! surrounded 
by a people, to me, strange, invisible, and 
incomprehensible ; separated from every liv- 
ing being who could be supposed to take the 
least interest in my welfare, or even exist- 
ence; and exposed to all the influence of 
national prejudice, which is said to prompt 
this le to take every advantage of their 
English neighbours. To counteract these 
disadvantages, I had nothing but the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, which might be 
elicited in favour of an unfortunate person 
like myself, assisted by the once boasted 
politesse of the great nation. 

The politesse spoken of is sometimes a 
little ludicrously inconvenient to him, as 
we learn’from the story of his first evening’s 


On returning, te the Hotel, I partook for 
the first time of a French dinner ; and, the 
commissionaire having left’ me, had the ad- 
vantage of being waited upon by Paul the 
garcon, who did not understand one word of 
English ; I had no little difficulty in getting 
through the routine of this important repast, 
In thé evening, Virginie, the fille-de-chambre, 
attended to put me to bed, and appeared 
literally to have expected to assist in the 
various operations of disrobing, &c. _ I was, 
however, enabled, through the medium of 
the commissionaire, to assure her, that it 
was quite unnecessary to give her . that 
trouble. So, dismissing my attendants with 
the candle, I secured the door, and retired 
to rest. 

Such dilemmas were not unfrequent ; 
afterwards, for instance, travelling in the 
voiture near Toulouse, Mr. H. relates— 

My companions ‘appeared to enjoy their 
tepast, and every additional glass evidently 

uced increased animation, as they talked 
louder and faster. They were, however, 
particularly attentive to myself, my want of 
sight probably exciting their sympathy. 

At length, fatigued with the scene, I 
retired to my chamber, which was capacious, 
and furnished with several beds, and had the 
pleasure of finding the one which had been 
selected for my repose, good and commodious. 
But an important dilemma now presented 
itself: taking the fille-de-chambre by the 
hand, in aie to ascertain that she was 


when it has been left behind, I have oc- 
casionally burnt my fingers, and once even 
made an extinguisher of my chin; and then 
making a motion to lock her out, that I might, 
poet th to the especial clause in my agree- 
ment to that effect, appropriate the room 
entirely to myself, I was surprised to find 
her as strennously 0} e this measure, as 
most of the fair sex, I have no doubt, would 
an attempt to lock them in. It was useless 
endeavouring to comprehend her meaning, 
and only by returning to the supper-room 
did I learn that the room in question was 
intended for the accommodation of the whole 
party. It is not easy to conceive the confu- 
sion which ensued, on my evincing a steady 
determination not to pass the night by the 
side of the conducteur, or even the ladies of 
our party ; I persisted, however, in my reso- 
lution, and folding my arms, and closing my 
eye-lids, reclined, in the posture of repose, 
in a large easy chair in which I happened to 
be placed. . 

At this juncture, the bootmaker’s wife, 

taking me by the hand, conducted me to a 
single-bedded room, from which, after having 
assisted in my arrangements, and warmed 
my bed, she permitted me to lock her out. 
I cannot but express myself grateful, for 
the interest this kind-hearted woman evinced 
in my favour, on the present occasion ; but 
this is not the only time that I have been 
indebted for support and success to a fair 
advocate. 


It must have been amusing to observe 
the effect of ‘Mr. Holman’s appearance upon 
the population of the Auberges, &c. as he 

sed on. ‘They must have’ felt that the 
nglish mania for seeing foreign lands was 
inconceivably strong, since even the physi- 
cally blind were following the footsteps of 
the multitude of mentally blind, to whom 
they were already accustomed. 

Our countryman ry about a week in 
Paris, -at a boarding house, to accustom 
himself to the language, of which his igno- 
rance is stated in a way plein de bonhomie. 


On the morning after my entrance into 
this family, I rang the bell ofmy bed-chamber, 
and requested a French servant to bring me 
hot water; in answer to this ‘he replied, 
“ toute a l'heure,” with the meaning of which 
I was at the time totally ignorant: r 
waiting a quarter of an hour, I rang again, 
and received the same reply, “‘toute a 
Vheure,” but with no better result: I again 
repeated my application, it was still “ toute 
al’heure:” at length, after the lapse of an 
hour, he brought the water. At breakfast, 
I took the ba myer of inquiring the signi- 
fication ‘of this convenient expression, re- 
questing to be informed, whether it implied 

ve minutes or an hour, when they told me 
it meant “immediately.” I could not but 
think, however, as far as my experience ex- 
tended, that the word and the action did not, 








much severity, a work which, he trusts, has 


carrying the candle away with her, a point 
I am always particeler {a attending to, as, 


in the present instance, suit each other, 





This “ toute al’heure” often plagues him 
in his future course, and a notable example 
éf it occurs in his journey from Paris to 
Bordeaux, which we will extract’ 

About nine o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, being Sunday the 31st of October, one 
of our company exclaimed, “ Voila Bor- 
deaux !” The sound revived me exceedingly, 
for 1 was become irritable and impatient, 
from the Jen and fatigue of the journey. 
At twelve o’clock the coach halted, and my 
fellow-passengers immediately jumped out, 
leaving me to shift for myself. Of course I 
concluded that we had arrived at the coach- 
office, and began to call out loudly for the 
conducteur to come and assist me in getting 
out. He immediately presented himself, 
nttered the now well-known “toute a 
Vheure,” and left me. Although I perfectly 
recollected the unlimited signification of this 
word in Paris, what could Ido? Had I 
jumped ont, I should not have known what 
step to have taken next, and the rain 
was falling in torrents. There appeared no 
remedy, but to sit patiently until it might 

lease some one to come to my assistance. 
‘In a while I heard at least thirty people 
around the coach, talking a loud cal sal 
telligible gibberish, quite unlike any language 
of the country which I had hitherto heard ; 
soon afterwards I perceived the carriage 
undergoing an extraordinary and irregular 
kind of motion; the people occasionally 
opened the door, and made me move from 
one side to the other, as if they.were using 
me for shifting ballast ; I inferred that they 
were taking off the-wheels, with a view of 

lacing the carriage under cover. After this 
{ became sensible of a noise of water splash- 
ing, as if they were throwing it from out of 
‘hollows, where it had collected in consequence 
of the rain. It was in vain that I endeavoured 
to gain an explanation of my being thus left 
behind in the coach, the only satisfaction I 
could derive was “‘ tout a I’heure,” and the 
conviction that nothing remained for me but 
to be patient. 
But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude.”’-—Milton. 


At length the motion began to increase, 
and to my great surprise, after an hour’s 
suspense, I heard the horses again attached 
to. the carriage ; the passengers re-entered 
the coach, and we once more proceeded on 
our journey ! 

It was atterwards explained to me, that 
these unaccountable proceedings arose, on 
our having arrived on the banks of the river 
Dordogne, which enters the Garonne, near 
Bordeaux, from the necessity, at this point, 
of transporting the carriage on a raft for 
some distance down the stream; that the 

assengers had crossed the river in a ferry- 

oat, to a coach waiting for them on the 
other side, leaving me to float down with the 
carriage on the raft, or sink to the bottom as 
fate might determine ; in short, I found that, 
while I supposed myself sitting in the coach- 
office yard at Bordeaux, I had actually 
_ travelled four miles hy water, without having 
entertained the least idea of such an ‘ad- 
‘venture. . 

In a quarter of an hour after this, we 
actually arrived at the coach-office 

From Bordeaux Mr, H. went to Tou- 
ne and thence to Montpellier, where he 
tells us, 

Qn leaving the:coach, I accompanied .a 

_gentleman with whom] hed been acquainted 





» been a - 
traveller on the present iatensiok, to is 
lodgings in this town; but on his arrival, 
he met with the following disappointment. 
During his absence, on legal business, he 
had permitted some friends to occupy his 
rooms, one of whom happened to die in bis 
best chamber, Now it is customary in France 
on such an occasion, to burn the bedding and 
other furniture, and in case of this happening 
in lodgings, the friends of the deceased are 
expected to pay for them; the charge, in 
the present instance, was eight hundred 
francs, and the furniture had not heen re- 
placed ; my friend, therefore, was induced 
to provide himself with fresh rooms. 

His sensations are admirably described in 
the following passage : 

A short time before my departure from 
Montpellier, I had the misfortune to sprain 
my ancle, which abridged materially my 
usual pleasure of walking, but did not pre- 
vent me pursuing my original intention of 
proceeding to Aix. 

M. de C—— was kind enough to accom- 
pany me to the coach, and, with the best 
possible motives, recommended me to the 
care of the passengers and conducteur, but 
which I must admit I would rather have de- 
clined, as it disarmed me of that indepen- 
dence I wished to feel; I fancied it was 
placing me in the light of a school-boy ; or 
perhaps of a package of ** Glass.—Keep this 
side up t.” I would prefer being treated 
with the little ceremony of a woolpack, 
which by its accommodating elasticity, not, 
only avoids injary from slighter contact, but 
under more decided and ruder pressure, be- 
comes so solid, so confirmed, so compact, as 
effectually to oppose additional restraint, 
and probably at Jength by its innate powers 
to throw off the superincumbent weight, and 
immediately regain its original state; in 
short, I find less difficulty and inconvenience 
in travelling amongst strangers, than people 
imagine, and preter being left to my own 
resources ; habit has given me the power of 
acquiring, by a kind of undefinable tact, as 
correct ideas of objects as the most accurate 
descriptions would give; and unbiassed by 
the opinions of others, I feel more facility in 
forming my estimates of human nature. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ;.a Se- 
tion from the Papers of the late Arthur 
Austin. 12mo. pp. 430, Edinburgh and 
London 1822. W. Blackw and 
T. Cadell. 


Tue second part of the above title is merely 
gratuitous and unnecessary : no living writer 
needed to be ashamed of this volume, and 
there never was the Arthur Austin to have 
its wreaths bound upon his tomb, The 
author is evidently the same with the author 
of Adam Blair ; and probably Mr. Wilson. 
This, however, is. a surmise, and of little con- 
pe. ve for we have to do with the work; 
and not with its anonymous origin. 

It consists of twenty-four Tales founded 
on Scottish manners and sentiments ; of 
unequal merit, but all evincing talents of 
the furemost order. The Shadows indeed 

redominate over the Lights; but as it is 
better to visit the house of mourning than 
the house of mirth, so may it sometimes be 
:more healthful for the soul, andeven more 





dehighthnl asa pt » to surrender our- 


selves to the records of sorrow, than to 
revel among the lively sallies of merriment 
and tgpee try. We say this after a trial to 
which ordinary readers are not. exposed ; 
for it is one of the pains incident to our 
situation, that we cannot, dwell long and at 
due intervals on books which we enjoy, but 
are forced on, doing them and ourselves 
~ oye " + age their whole contents, 
so as to be fully able to report their charac. 
ters to a public. which ee pride never 
wittingly to mislead, and which we grate- 
fally know does us the justice to appreciate 
this not voy easy service. © _ 

Three of these Tales (The Elder's Funeral, 
The Snow-Storm, and the Forgers) have 
previously appeared ; all, we believe, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine: the rest are quite 
new, and, without entering upon a general 
criticism, deserve to be called excellent in 
conception, composition, power, and pathos. 
As pictures of society, and portraits of a 
race of beings fast, we fear, wearin away, 
if not already as if they had never been, in 
the villages and the wilds of Scotland, they 
appeal most touchingly to the heart; and 
we will venture to predict that many a 
rugged nature will melt before the simple 
and affecting annals of these humble actors 
in the sad dramas of life in which they are 
raised to—no, not to fret and strut—but to 
endure their hour in patient suffeting and 
pious resignation. Such is'the tenor of the 
author’s way. Sadness, and even gloom, 
seem congenial to his moods of mind; he 
is the Heraclitus of the lonely and rural 
retreat, though without the austerity of the 
pralosopaer. Perhaps the religious cast of 
vis opinions is rather more strong than we 
admire in productions of mere fiction. The 
name of God is so frequently invoked, as 
sometimes, we think, to be almost taken 
in vain; and even in the most solemn 
imaginings of human misery, we are loth 
to haye the sacred and blessed names of the 
Saviour too commonly or irreverently in- 
troduced. We are convinced that no i- 
reverence is meant, and that, on the con- 
trary, this blemish proceeds from_ the 
intensity of an opposite feeling ; but still.we 
deem it a duty to enter our protest against 
the habit here carried to.an excess. The 
adjurations of her lover by a broken-hearted, 
abandoned peasant-girl, would doubtless be 
couched in jonate terms; but in our 
opinion, to invent the language (and we 
quote but one instanee from. many,) of such 
a character, “ May my soul never live in 
the atonement of my Saviour,” .&c..(The 
Lover's last Visit, p. 88) is little short ot 
profaneuess. : : a 

The first story, “ The Lily.of Liddesdale, 
is of a Scotch-Arcadian Shepherdess, @ 
species of creature which we fancy does 
not infest the glens of the Highlands ; but 
allowing for the inherent right of creating 
in an author, (and ours 1s: exceeding} 
partial to Shepherdesses) it is a poetical, 
simple, and affective narrative. nest, 
entitled ** Moss-Side,” re- 
hension exquisitely natural and pathetic, 
while it is also.a striking delineation of, we 
trust, @ still numerous. class. of the northern 
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sopulation of Britain. In fairness to the 


author, and in kindness to our readers, we 
cannot do better than quote this beautiful 
tale. ' 

Gilbert Ainslie was a poor man; and he 
had been a poor man all the days -of his life, 
which were not few, for his thin hair was 
now.waxing grey. He had been born and 
bred on the small moorland farm which he 
now occupied ; and he hoped to die there, as 
his father and grandfather had done before 
him, leaving a family just above the more 
bitter’ wants of this world. Labour, hard 
and unremitting, had been his lot in life ; 
bat although sometimes severely tried, he 
had never repined; and through all the mist 
and gloom, and even the storms that had 
assailed him, he had lived on from year to 
year in that calm and resigned contentment 
which unconsciously cheers the hearthstone 
of the blameless poor. With his own hands 
he had ploughed, sowed, and reaped his often 
scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew up, by 
three sons, who, even in boyhood, were 
happy to work along witli their father in the 
fields. Out of doors or in, Gilbert Ainslie 
was never idle. The spade, the shears, the 
plough-shaft, the sickle, and the flail, all 
came readily to hands that grasped them 
‘well; and not a morsel of food was eaten 
under his roof, or a garment worn there, that 
was not honestly, severely, nobly earned. 
Gilbert Ainslie was a slave, but it was for 
them he loved with a sober and deep affec- 
tion. The thraldom under which he lived 
God had imposed, and it only served to give 
his character a shade of silent gravity, .but 
not austere; to make his smiles fewer, but 
inere heartfelt; to calm his soul at grace 
before and after meals; and to kindle it in 
morning and evening prayer. 

" There is no need to tell the character of 
the wife of such a man. Meek and thought- 
ful, yet gladsome and gay withal, her heaven 
was in her house; and her gentler and weak- 
tr hands helped to bar the dour against 
want. Of ten children that had been born 
to them, they had lost three; and as they 
had fed, clothed, and educated them re- 
spectably, so did they give them who died a 
respectable funeral. The living did not 
gredge to give up, for a while, some of their 
Gaily comforts, for the sake of the dead; 
and bought, with the little sums which their 
industry had saved, decent mournings, worn 
on Sabbath, and then carefully laid by. Of 
the seven that survived, two sons were farm- 
servants in the neighbourhood, while three 
daughters and two sons remained at home, 
growing, or grown up, a small, ha hard- 
working household. Bi 
..Many cottages are there in Scotland like 
loss-side, and many such humble and vir- 
tuous cottagers as were now beneath its roof 
of straw, The eye of the passing traveller 
may mark them, or mark them not, but they 
stand peacefully in thousands over all the 
3 and most beautiful do they make it, 
through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, 
—its low holms encircled by the rocky walls 
of some bonny burn,—its green mounts elated 
with their little crowning groves of plane- 
trees,—its yellow cornfields, its bare pastoral 
hillsides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
ack bosom lie shining or concealed glades 
of xcessive verdure, inhabited by flowers, 
visited only by the far-flying bees. Moss- 
¢ Was not beautiful to a careless or has 
i But when looked on and surveyed, it 





seemed a pleasant dwelling. Its roof, over- 
gtown with grass and moss, was almost as 
green as the ground out of which its weather- 
Stained walls appeared to grow. The moss 
behind it was separated from a little garden, 
by a narrow slip of arable land, the dark 
colour of which showed that it had been won 
from the wild by patient industry, and by 
pereet industry retained. It required a 
right sunny day to make Moss-side fair ; 
but then it was fair indeed ; and when the 
little brown moorland birds were singing 
their short songs among the rushes and the 
heather, or a lark, perbs s lured thither by 
some green barley field for its undisturbed 
nest, rose ringing all over the enlivened soli- 
tude, the little bleak farm smiled like the 
paradise of poverty, sad and affecting in its 
lone and extreme simplicity. The boys and 
girls had made some plots of flowers among 
the vegetables that the little garden supplied 
for their homely meals; pinks and carna- 
tions, brought from walled gardens of rich 
men farther down in the cultivated strath, 
grew here with somewhat diminished lustre; 
a bright show of tulips had a strange beauty 
in the midst of that moor-land; and the 
smell of roses mixed well with that of the 
clover, the beautiful fair clover that loves the 
soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the 
rich and balmy milk to the poor man’s lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert’s youngest child, a 
girl about nine years of age, had been lying 
for a weekin a fever. It was now Saturday 
evening, and the ninth day of the disease. 
Was she to live or die? It seemed as if a 
very few hours were between the innocent 
creature and Heaven. All the symptoms 
were those of approaching death.. The 
parents knew well the change that comes 
over the human face, whether it be in in- 
fancy, Foam, or prime, just before the depar- 
ture of the spirit; and as they stood together 
by Margaret’s bed, it seemed to them that 
the fatal shadow had fallen upon her features. 
The surgéon of the parish lived sqme miles 
distant, but they expected him now every 
moment, and many a wistful look was directed 
by tearful eyes along the moor, The daugh- 
ter, who was out at service, came anxiously 
home on this night, the only one that could 
be allowed her, for the poor must work in 
their grief, and their servants mast do their 
duty to those whose bread they eat, even 
when nature is sick,—sick at heart. Another 
of the daughters came in from the potatoe- 
field beyond the brae, with what was to be 
their frugal supper. ‘The calm noiseless spirit 
of life was in and around the house, while 
death seemed dealing with one who, a few 
days ago, was like light upon the floor, and 
the sound of music, that always breathed 
up when most wanted ; glad and joyous in 
commog talk,—sweet, silvery, and mournful, 
when it joined in hymn or psalm. One after 
the other, they all continued going up to the 
bed-side, and then coming away sobbing or: 
silent, to see their merry little sister, who 
used to keep dancing all day like a butterfly] 
in a meadow-field, or like a butterfly wit 
shut wings on a flower, trifling for a while in 
the silence of her joy, now tossing restlessly 
on her bed, and scarcely sensible to the 
words of endearment whispered around her, 
or the kisses dropt with tears, in spite of 
themselves, on her burning forehead. 

Utter poverty often kills the affections ; 
but 0 deey, constant, and common feeling of 
‘this world’s hardships, and an equal partici- 
pation in all those struggles by which they 
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may. be softened, unite husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, in 
thoughtful and subdued tenderness, making 
them happy indeed while the circle round the 
fire is unbroken, and yet preparing them 
every day to bear the separation, when some 
one or other is taken slowly or suddenly 
away. Their souls are not moved by fits 
and starts, although, indeed, nature some- 
times will wrestle with necessity; and there 
is a wise moderation both in the joy and the 
grief of the intelligent poor, which keeps 
lasting trouble away from their earthly lot, 
and prepares them silently and unconsciously 
for Heaven. 

“Do you think the child is dying?” said 
Gilbert with a calm voice to the surgeon, 
who, on his wearied horse, had just arrived 
from another sick-bed, over the misty range 
of hilis; and had been looking stedfastly for 
some minutes on the little patient. The hu- 
mane man knew the family well, in the midst 
of whom he was standing, and replied, 
*¢ While there is life there is hope; but my 
pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the last 
extremity.” There was no loud lamentation 
at these words—all had before known, though 
would not confess it to themselves, what they 
now were told—and though the certainty 
that was in the words of the skilful man made 
their hearts beat for a little with sicker throb- 
bings, made their pale faces paler, and 
brought out from some eyes a greater gush of 
tears, yet death had been before in this house, 
and in this case he came, as he always does, 
in awe, but not in terror. There were wan- 
dering and wavering and dreamy delirious 
phantasies in the brain of the innocent child ; 
but the few words she indistinctly uttered 
were affecting, not rending to the heart, for 
it was plain that she thought herself herdin 
her sheep in the green silent pastures, an 
sitting wrapped in her plaid upon the lown 
and sunny side of the Birk-knowe. She was 
too much exhausted—there was too little life 
—too little breath in her heart, to frame a 
tune; but some of her words seemed to be 
from favourite old songs; and at last her 
mother wept, and turned aside her face, when 
the child, whose blue eyes were shut, and 
her lips almost still, breathed out these lines 
of the beautiful twenty-third psalm: 


The Lord's my Shepherd, I'll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: he leadeth me 
he quiet waters by. 


The child was now left with none but her 
mother by the bed-side, for it was said to be 
best so; and Gilbert and his family sat down 
round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. 
In about a quarter of an hour, they began to 
rise calmly, and to go each to his allotted 
work. One of the daughters went forth with 
the pail to.milk the cow, and another began 
te set out the table in the middle of the floor 
for, supper, covering it with a white cloth. 
Gilbert viewed the usual household arrange- 

3 a solemn and untroubled eye; 
ywas almost the faint light of a 
le on his cheek, as he said to the 


gratefa 
worthy surgeon, “* You will partake of our 
fare after yous day’s travel and toil of hy- 


manity. n a short silent half hour, the 
potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, were 
on the board; and Gilbert, lifting up his toil- 
hardened, but manly hand, with a slow mo- 
tion, at which the room wags hushed as if 





it had been empty, closed. hia eyes in rever- 
lence, and asked @ blessing. There was’ a 





‘prison.’ Thou 


man’s side. It had been put there unwittingly, 
when the other seats were all placed in their 
usual order; but the golden head that was 
wont torise at that part of the table was now 
wanting. There was silence—not a word was 
said—their meal was before them,—God had 
been thanked, and they began to eat. 

While they were at their silent meal a 
horseman came galloping to the door, and, 
with a loud voice, called out that he had 
been sent express with a letter to Gilbert 
Ainslie; at the same time rudely, and with 
an oath, demanding a dram for his trouble. 
The eldest son, a lad of eighteen, fiercely 
seized the bridle of his horse, and turned 
its head away from the door. The rider, 
somewhat alarmed at the flushed face of the 
powerful stripling, threw down the letter and 
rode off. Gilbert took the letter from his 
son’s hand, casting, at the same time, a half 
upbraiding look on his face, that was return- 
ing to its former colour. ‘I feared,’”’—said 
the youth, with a tear in his eye,—* I feared 
that the brute’s voice, and the trampling of 
the horse’s feet, would have disturbed her.” 
Gilbert held the letter hesitatingly in his 
hand, as if afraid, at that moment, to read it ; 
at length, he said aloud to the surgeon: 
** You know that I am a poor man, and debt, 
if justly incurred, and punctually paid when 
due, is no dishonour.” Both his hand and 
his voice shook slightly as he spoke ; but he 
opened the letter trom the lawyer, and read 
it in silence. At this moment his wife came 


from her child’s bed-side, and looking anx- 
iously at her husband, told him “ not to mind 
about the money, that no man, who knew 
him, would arrest his goods, or put him into 


gh, dear me, it is cruel to be 
put to it thus, when our bairn is dying, and 
when, if so it be the Lord’s will, she should 
have a decent burial, poor innocent, like them 
that went before her.” Gilbert continued 
reading the letter with a face on which no 
emotion could be discovered ; and then, fold- 
ing it up, he gave it to his wife, told her she 
might read it if she chose, and then put it 
into his desk in the room, beside the poor 
dear bairn. She took it from him, without 
reading it, and crushed it into her bosom ; 
for she turned her ear towards her child, and, 
thinking she heard it stir, ran out hastily to 
its bed-side. 

Another hour of trial past, and the child 
was still swimming for its life. The very dogs 
knew there was grief in the house, and lay 
without stirring, as if hiding themselves, 
below the long table at the window. One 
sister sat with an unfinished gown on her 
knees, that she had been sewing for the dear 
child, and still continued at the hopeless work, 
she scarcely knew why; and often, often, 
putting up her hand to wipe away a tear. 
“¢ What is that?” said the old man to his 
eldest daughter : ‘“* What is that you are lay 


-ing on the shelf?”’ She could scarcely reply 


that it was a ribband and an ivory comb that 
she had brought for — er against 
the night of dancing ball, And, 
at these words, the father could not restrain 
a long, deep, and bitter groan; at which the 
boy, nearest in age to his dying sister, looked 
wp weeping in his face, and the 





as he embraced him, felt that, in his innocence 
and simplicity, he was indeed a comforter. 
““The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away,” said the old man; “ blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

The mais gente opened, and he, 
whose presence in former years brought 

ace and resignation hither, when their 
ower had been tried, even as they now were 
tried, stood before them. On the night be- 
fore the Sabbath, the minister of Auchin- 
down never left his Manse, except, as now, 
to visit the sick or dying bed. Scarcely 
could Gilbert reply to his first question 
about his child, when the surgeon came from 
the bed-room, and said, ‘“‘ Margaret seems 
lifted up by God’s hand above death and the 
grave: I think she will recover. She has 
fallen asleep ; and, when she wakes, I hope 
--I hbelieve—that the danger will be past, 
and that your child will live.” 

They were all prepared for death; but 
now they were found unprepared for life. 
One wept that had till then locked up all 
her tears within her heart; another gave a 
short palpitating shriek ; and the tender- 
roca Ht sobel, who had nursed the child 
when it was a baby, fainted away. The 
youngest brother gave way to gladsome 
smiles; and, calling out his dog Hector, who 
used to sport with him and his little sister 
on the moor, he told the tidings to the dumb 
irrational creature, whose eyes, it is certain, 
sparkled with a sort of joy. The clock, for 
some days, had been prevented from striking 
the hours ; but the silent fingers pointed to 
the hour of nine ; and that, in the cottage 
of Gilbert Ainslie, was the stated hour of 
family worship. His own honoured minister 
took the book ; 

He waled a portion with judicious care : 

And let us worship God, he said, with solemn air. 
A chapter was read—a prayer said ;—and 
80, too, was sung a psalm ; but it was sung 
low, and with suppressed voices, lest the 
child’s saving sleep might be broken; and 
now and then the female voices trembled, 
or some one of them ceased altogether ; 
for there had been tribulation and anguish, 
and now hope and faith were tried in ‘the 
joy of thanksgiving. 

The child still slept; and its sleep seemed 
more sound and ‘deep. It appeared almost 
certain that the crisis was over, and that 
the flower was not to fade. ‘ Children,” 
said Gilbert, “our happiness is in the love 
we bear to one another ; and our duty is in 
submitting to and serving God. Gracious, 
indeed, has he been unto us. Is not the 
recovery of our little darling, dancing, singing 
Margaret, worth all the gold that ever was 
mined? If we had had thousands of thou- 
sands, would we not have filled up her grave 
with the worthless dross of gold, ratlier than 
that she should have gone down there with 
her sweet face and all her rosy smiles?” 
There was no reply ;-but a joyful sobbing all 
over the room. 

‘* Never ‘mind the letter, nor the debt, 
father,” said the eldest daughter. ‘ We 
have all some little thing of our own—a few 
pounds—and we shall able. to raise as 
much as will keep arrest and prison at a 
distance. Or if they do take our furniture 
out of the house, all tt Margaret’s bed 
who cares? We will sleep on the floor; an 
there are potatoes in tlie field, and clear 
water in the spring. We need fear > 
want nothing ; blessed be God for all 
mercies,” 





Gilbert went into the sick-room, and got 
the letter from his wife, who was sitting at 
the head of the bed, watching, with a heart 
blessed beyond all bliss, the calm and regulat 
breathings of her child. “This letter,” said 
he mildly, “is not from a hard creditor. 
Come with me while I read it aloud to our 
children.” The letter was read aloud, and 
it was well fitted to diffuse pleasure and 
satisfaction through the dwelling of poverty. 
Tt was from an executor to the will of a dis- 
tant relative, who had left Gilbert Ainslie 
15001. “The sum,” said Gilbert, ‘is 
large one to folks like us, but not, I hope, 
large enough to turn our heads, or make us 
think ourselves all lords and ladies. It will 
do more, far more, than put me fairly above 
the world at last. I believe, that, with it, 
I may bay this very farm, on which my fore- 
fathers have toiled. But God, whose pro- 
vidence has sent this temporal blessing, may 
he send us wisdom and prudence how to 
use it, and humble and grateful hearts to 
us all.” 

“You will be able to send me to school 
all the year round now, father,” said the 
youngest boy. ‘And -you may leave tle 
flail to your sons now, father,” said the 
eldest. ‘ You may hold the plough still, for 
you draw a straighter. farrow than any of 
us ; but hard work for young sinews ; and you 
may sit now oftener in your arm chair by the 
ingle. You will not need to rise now in 
the dark, cold, and snowy winter mornings, 
and keep threshing corn in the barn for 
hours by candle-light, before the late dawn- 
ing.” 

There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, 
and but little sleep in Moss-side, between 


| the rising and the setting of the stars, that 


were now out in‘thousands, clear, bright, 
and sparkling over the unclouded sky. Those 
who had lain down for an hour or two in bed 
could scarcely be said to have slept; and 
when about morning little Margaret awoke, 
an altered creature, pale, languid, and ua- 
able to turn herself on her lowly bed, bat 
with meaning in her eyes, memory in het 
mind, affection in her heart, and coolness in 
all her veins, a happy groupe were wetching 
the first faint smile that broke over her fea- 
tures; and never did one who stood there 
forget that Sabbath morning, on which she 
seemed to look round upon them all with a 
gaze of fair and sweet bewilderment, like 
one half conscious of having been rescued 
from the power of the grave. 


Our limits forbid further encroachment; 


but we will finish our remarks in a fu- 
ture (probably our next) Number. 





Specimens of the American Poets; with 
Critical Notices, and a Preface. 12m. 
pp. 283. London 1822. T. & J. Allman. 


We consider this little volume to be a neat, 
useful, and desirable addition to our litera- 
ture, for which we feel indebted to the edi- 
tor (whoever he is) and to the publishers: 
to the former, for his sensible and impartial 
remarks; to the latter, for their industry 
and moderation in getting out the work in 

@ convenient matiner, and ‘at a 
i Of the American Poets (few de- 
know less in this 
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—————— 
what standard their literature in this de- 
, thas arrived. This publication ena- 
us to acquire as much intelligence on 
the subject as could rationally be wished ; 
and we say it with no unfriendly meaning, 
that he who has perused specimens, 
will rest satisfied with the Columbian 
Muses, and long for no more extended in- 
tercourse with their votaries, 
“The selections are made from the Airs of 
Palestine, by J. Pierpont ; the Backwoods- 
han, by J. K. Paulding ; Fanny, by ah anony- 
mous author; Dabney’s, Maxwell’s, and 
Bryant’s Poems ; Yamoyden, by W. East- 
burn and his friend; and Fugitive pieces 
from periodicals. 

The Airs of Palestine is an imitation of 
Pope; possessing considerable harmony, 
but being destitute of the master touches 
of the original. It is consequently a dull 
poem, though it has achieved three edi- 
tious, which may be attributed to its cor- 
rect versification, (certainly the best that 
America has furnished) and its taste, in 
not offending the judgment, as is too gene- 
tally the case with its contemporaries. A 
few lines is all the example which the com- 
position needs. It is said of music— 

. To her, Religion owes her holiest flame: [came. 
Her eye looks heaven-ward, for from heaven she 
And when Religion’s mild and genial ray, 

Around the frozen heart begins to play, 

Music's soft breath falls on the quivering light ; 
The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright ; 

And that cold mass, by either power assail’d, 

Is warm'd—made liquid—and to heaven exhal'd, 

‘ The Backwoodsman is in another strain, 
and its author is known as the writer of 
the “Letters from the South,” which 
coarsely enough unfold many curious. cir- 
¢umstances in American manners. LIlis 
talents seem to be satirical, and his nature 
and expressions rugged. . In this, his chief 
work, the scenery.of the country is de- 

ribed, as connected with the story of a 
settler and his family. We quote a short, 
but sufficient, passage : 

Hail, blessed Night ! tir'd Nature's holiday ! 
‘When all the lab’ring world has leave to play ; 
Thou smooth’st the sweating workman’s wrinkled 


brow, 
The galley slave, and peasant at the plough : 
The stooping sitheman, and the axeman good, 
Whose weapon's like a whirlwind in the wood, 
Love thy pale shadows, as with watchful eye 
They trace the Sun adown the western sky : 
Thou mak’st them sweet amends for toilsome pai 
the light rest they find beneath thy reign. 
‘ot so th’ ill-neighbour’d lids of Discontent ; 
hold no fellowship—and night is spent 
In dull repinings at our wayward fate, 
Or quarrels with that world we love and hate ; 
And while rough Labour sleeps on rocks alone, 
To such the downy pillow seems a stone. 

Fanny is a sprightly thing in the Whistle- 
craft way: the story poor, but the compo- 
sition clever, though the Editor gives us a 
strange definition of this style. He says, 
~ The great art in this species of composi- 
tion seems to be, to disappoint the feelin 

the reader, by a provoking mixture of the 
Pathetic an her aarp and by an equal 

n of imagery expression.” 

better, or he would not have 
the following pleasantries in his 





history of a bankrupt New York trader and 


Fanny his daughter. As the father gets | pa’ 


rich, of the heroine it is told— 
She shone at every concert; where are bought 
Tickets, by all who wish them, for a dollar ; 
She patronis‘d the Theatre, and thought 
That Wallack look’d extremely well in Rolla ; 
She fell in love, as all the ladies do, 
With Mr. Simpson—talked as loudly, too, 


As any beauty of the highest grade, 
To the gay circle in the box beside her ; 
And when the pit—half vex’d and half afraid, 
With looks of smother’d indignation eyed her, 
She calmly met their gaze, and stood before ’em, 
Smiling at vulgar taste, and mock decorum. 


And though by no means a “ Bas bleu,” she had 
For literature a most becoming passion ; 
Had skimm’d the latest novels, good and bad, 
And read the Croakers, when they were in 
fashion ; 
And Doctor Chalmers’ setmons of a Sunday ; 
And Woodworth’s Cabinet, and the new Salma- 
gundi. 


She was among the first and warmest patrons 
Of G******’s conversaziones, where 
In rainbow groups, our bright ey’d maids and ma- 
On science bent, assemble ; to prepare - 
Themselves for acting well, in life, their 
ais wives and mothers, There she learn’d by heart 


Words, to the witches in Macbeth unknown. 
Hydraulics, hydrostatics, and pneumaties, 
Dioptrics, optics, catoptricks, carbon, 
Chlorine, and iodine, and aérostatics ; 
Also,—why frogs, for want of air, expire; 
And how to set the Tappan sea on fire! | 


For her pure taste in dress, I can _— to 
Madame Bouquet, and Monsieur Pardessus ; 

She was, in short, a woman you might kneel to, 
If kneeling was in fashion ; or if you 

Were wearied of your duns, and single life, 

And wanted a few thousands, and a wife. 

Fut Fortune, like some others of her sex, 
Delights in tantalizing and tormenting ; 

One day we feed upon their smiles—the next 
Is spent in swearing, sorrowing, and repenting. 

(If in the four last lines the author lies, 

He’s always ready to apologize.) 


Eve never walked in Paradise more pure 
Than on that morn when Satan play’d the devil 
With her and all herrace. A love-sick wooer 
Ne’er asked a kinder maiden, or more civil, 
Than Cleopatra was to Anton 
The day she left him on the Ionian sea. 


The serpent—loveliest in his coiled ring, F 
With eye that charms, and beauty that outvies 
The tints of the rainbow—bears upon his sting 
The deadliest venom. Ere the dolphin dies 
Its hues are brightest. Like an infant’s breath 
Are tropic winds, before the voice of death 


Is heard upon the waters, summoning 
The midnight earthquake from its sleep of years, 
To do its task of woe. The clouds that fling 
The lightning, brighten ere the bolt appears ; 
The pantings of the warrior’s heart are proud 
Upon that hattle morn whose night-dews wet his 
shroud ; 


The sun is loveliest as he sinks to rest ; 
The leaves of autumn smile when fading fast ; 
The swan’s last song is sweetest—and the best 
Of Meigs’s doubtless, was his last. 
happiest scene, in these my rhymes, 


SS 
We discover the want of polish in many 
rts of this performance, and have also, as 
is customary, politics intruded; but on the 
whole it is a favourable + say of Trans- 
atlantic talent, and the following lines “To 
the Horse Boat,” introduced in it, are not 
its worst’: 
Away—o’er the wave to the home we are seeking, 
Bark of my pe: ere the evening be gone ; 
There’s a wild, wild note in the curlew’s shrieking ; 
There’s a whisper of death in the wind’s low 
moan. 


Though blue and bright are the heavens above me, 
And the stars are asleep on the quiet sea; 

And hearts I love, and hearts that love me, 
Are beating beside me merrily ; 

Yet—far in the west, where the day’s faded roses, 
Touch’d by the moon-beam, are withering fast ; 

Where the half-seen spirit of twilight reposes, 
Hymning the dirge of the hours that are past. 


There, where the ocean-wave sparkles at meeting 
(As sunset dreams tell us) the kiss of the sky, 

On his dim, dark cloud is the infant storm sitting, 
And beneath the horizon his lightnings are nigh. 


Another hour—and the death-word is given, 
Another hour—and his lightnings are here ; 
Speed ! speed thee, my bark ; ere the breeze of even 

Is lost in the tempest, our home will be near. * 


Then away o’er the wave, while thy pennant, is 
streaming 
In the shadowy light, like a shooting star ; 
Be swift as the thought of the wanderer, dreaming, 
In a stranger land, of his fire-side afar. 


And while memory lingers I’ll fondly believe thee 
A being with life and its best feelings warm ; 
And freely the wild song of gratitude weave thee, 

Blest- spirit! that bore me and mine from the 

storm. 

Dabney’s $ appear to us to be so 
deformed b Neteloanian and tastelessness, 
that we shall not occupy the place of better 
matter with any extract from them; nor 
are Maxwell's imitations of our Waller in 
much hignes plight. Ex. gr. The Hum- 
ming Bird : 

Little Hummer, why so shy ? 
Whither, whither would you fly ? 
Let that pretty rose alone ; 

Do you think it is your own ? 
See yon Bee just coming by; 
Here! here! to my bosom fly. 

“ Ha! Sir! did you catch me tho’ ? 
Only want me for a show ; 

If my head-piece is so small, 
Think not I’ve no wit at all. 
What! give up my liberty! 

I'm my own bird now: I’m free ; 
Now I ramble all the day; 

All my business.is to play. 

Now I chase the Butterfly, 

Tho’ he thinks himself so sprigh. 

Mr. Bryant, also one of thie living and 
recent bards of Columbia, for most of these 
authors have published within the last ten 

» more imagination and 

— powers, We shall give one of his 

ttle pieces entire, as a just tribute to a 
very pleasing genius, 

 THANATOPSIS. 

To him ‘who in the love of Nature holds _ 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 





Clos’d with a crash, and usher’d in hard times, 


' She hag a voice of gladness, and a gupile 
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And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware-—When thoughts 
OF the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And. breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ;— 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice—yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth that nourish’d thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolv’d to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensib!e rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retice alone—nor could’st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent : Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green—and, poured round 

all, 

Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet, the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnotic’d by the living—and no friend , 
Take note of thy departure! All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny: the gay will laugh 
When thou art gene, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee ; as the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and fnaid, 
The bow’d with age, the infant in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off— 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To thé pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustain’d and sooth’d 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, aid lies down to pleasant dreams. 





Of Yamoyden, a tale of the wars of 
King Philip, in six cantos, by a Clergyman 
and “ his friend,” we cannot speak so fee. 
ably. It is a very crude production, though 
evincing poetical fancy in young writers. 
Some of the Fugitive pieces are pretty ; 
but we have no room for further illustra- 
tion, and conclude by heartily commend- 
ing this volume to the public. 





WADDINGTON’S TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA. 


_ Porsurne our extracts from this pleas- 
ing quarto, of such parts as serve most cha- 
racteristically to exhibit the Ethiopians, we 
may observe that their convivial habits are 
those of the thoroughly jolly bon vivant. 
Ex. gr. 

Malek Ibrahim dined with us in our tent, 
and soon afterwards we went up to the 
private room in the palace, to taste the wine 
of his Majesty; it is a small high room, of 
which the walls are partly plastered, and 
the roof more neatly joined than is usual. 
In one part were some manuscripts of the 
Koran, and in another a suit of quilted ar- 
mour. The king and ourselves reposed on 
one mat, and Yacobe on a smaller one near ; 
there was a fire in the middle, and the cup- 
bearer, a little black half-naked boy, sits 
with a large calabash of wine before him 
by the fire-side ; there is a smaller calabash, 
which he fills out of the large one, and 
hands about, with a short interval between 
every round. The second time of the pass- 
ing of the calabash, I only half-emptied 
mine, on which the boy laughed extremely, 
and would have returned it, asking me, 
‘“What, do you fail so soon?” The wine 
was followed by the “ Mother of Nightin- 
gales.” ; 

In the mean time we had been anxiously 
expecting the appearance of the king’s in- 
terpreter, without whom there were no hopés 
of conversation. In due time he staggers in, 
and rolling into his place by the side of his 
master, falls into a state of insensibility, 
from which no subsequent efforts can for a 
moment awaken him. The history of this 
excess, so. fatal to the vivacity of the even- 
ing, was briefly this: his name was Hadji 
Ali, and he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; having fallen in with another Hadji, 
he had determined to celebrate the meeting 
with his brother pilgrim, and they had each 
swallowed twenty-two calabashes of wine in 
honour of the Prophet. . 

As soon as the re-animation of Hadji Ali 
was ascertained to be impracticable, we re- 
quested the introduction of the minstrel ; 
and after hearing some repetitions of his 
former ditties, we desired him to sing the 
praises of Abdin Casheff. He obeyed in- 
stantly, and without the slightest premedita- 
tion selected exactly those qualities for which 
his hero was most particularly distinguished 
and celebrated in harmonious song, his gene- 
rosity, his hospitality, his generalship, and 
his courage. “ He fought the Sheygy’a with 
their own arms, and flew through their coun- 
try like a bird. The city, that he governed 
before, wept and lamented when he left it; 
and now that God has sent him us, let us 
rejoice: let us rejoice that he is brave and 
generous, that he is powerful and humane, 
and let us pray that he may soon retarn to 
us,” (Here. followed several stanzas, of 





here and govern us, but: the Pasha had neett 
of his valour and his counsels, (but for which: 
he would not have sncceeded,) and ordered 
him to advance with him ; and he obeyed the 
orders of the Pasha. May he return speedily 
to govern us, and then be sent to Stambout 
with the keys of kingdoms.” All this, and 
much more, he produced with the greatest 
fluency, in Arabic, though a Nubian. 
He concluded the evening with a song, of 
which a small fragment is the last specimen 
I shall give of his minstrelsy. I shall be 
pardoned for adding it, were it only that it 
was in honour of the Queen. ‘She is for- 
tunate in having a husband honoured by the 
Pasha, and returning to his kingdom with 
noble guests. Her. eye is like that of the 
gazelle, when startled she looks over the 
desert, uncertain which path to take.” And 
then followed a good deal about the morn- 
ing star. Now the eye of the queen was 
like the eye of her subjects, bright, black, 
and inexpressive; and she differed from 
them in no visible respect, not even in the 
colour of her cloak, or the arrangement of 
her perfumed tresses: Not, however, that 
even she was insensible to the: effect of 
dress ; for, some of our party happening to 
attive this morning at the palace before the 
grand procession, she came out to meet 
them, and anxiously inquired, ‘‘ Whether. 
her royal husband was in good health, and 
handsomely clothed by the Pasha?” 
We retired to our tent early, and they 
continued their festivities. 4 
The natives are admirable horsemen : 
King Ibrahim is said to be the best rider, 
and the best judge of horses, in his king- 
dom. He amused us by some feats of eques- 
trianism, and, among others, put his horse 
into the antelope gallop, which is a succes- 
sion of springs, and before mentioned (BS 
being the favourite pace with the Sheygy’a ; 
he assured us that it may be taught to any 


at full speed for above two or three hnn red 
yards together, and then draws up very 
sharp and suddenly. - - - - - ‘ 

We observed a Nubian receive a severe 
kick from a camel, and his manner of ex- 
pressing his indignation was sufficiently 


after devoting, with a vast variety of im- 
precations, the sacred head of bis offender, 
scattered in the air a quantity of sand, of 
which the greater part fell upon himself. I 


Arabs carried on in the same manner. ; 
The author is of opinion that the ancient 

religion of the .<e™ was derived from 

Ethiopia; and his classical and general 


and interesting. So far back as we have 
any light from history, Ethiopia was cer- 


impose laws on other nations than to receive 
them. Mr. W, quotes Diodorus in an 
of the hypothesis, that the hieroglyphs 0 
Egypt were the common written language 
of "Ethiopia; and he supposes that 
----Atan age so distant, that even the 
records of Memphis did not pretend to rea 


Egypt.* 





to be one source 





little. novelty or interest, beginning with— 
“Let us rejoice.”) ‘He wished to stay 


horse that is broken young. He never goes: 


amusing ; he instantly fell on his knees, and: 


have frequently seen quarrels among the: 


illustrations of this theory are both curious. 


tainly a mighty kingdom, more likely to: 





. . . his d 
it, some Ethiopian conqueror had taught 
worship, hid" condeerdted his language in- 


* There appears pe (besides the . 
Study of hicroglyphics) , from which light may 
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The following remarks on the subject 
seem to us to deserve insertion, for their 
ingenious reasoning and compressed intelli- 
gence:— 

A people little removed from the Deluge, 
and living in dread of its return, sought the 
sides of the mountains, and built their habi- 
tations in, the solid rock: such were the 
oldest dwelling-places of men, the places of 
their labours, their studies, and their wor- 
ship ; and when they began in aftertimes to 
build temples fot their gods, would they not 
naturally make for them some larger excava- 
tion in thé rock, that had so long afforded 
shelter to themselves? If so, and I think 
it indisputable, the sculptured caverns of 
Gyrshe, of Derr, and Ebs4mbal, are of 
higher antiquity than the columns of Thebes, 
and have received the gods of Ethiopia in 
their progress towards the North. I be- 
lieved at the time, and do still believe, as far 
as can be judged from rudeness of masonry 

sculpture, and from the mere effect of 
time on colours, figures, and even the surface 
of the tard and solid rock, that the smaller 
of the two excavated temples at Djebel el 
Berkel is much the oldest that I ever saw; 
older by centuries than those of Nubia, or 
than the temple of Bacchus by its side: now 
the few figures and hieroglyphics yet visible 


_ there are exactly such as are found in greater 


perfection in Egypt. 

By the same reasons I am led to suppose 
that the pyramid, as a sepulchral building, 
had also its origin in Ethiopia. The first 
pyramid is naturally of a later date than the 
first temple, Not that tombs or cairns were 
not numerous before temples were ever 
thought of, but because the construction of a 
pyramid requires more skill and labour than 
a mere excavation in a rock. The one, how- 
ever, yon pape | follow the other at no 
great inte 3; itis the most natural kind of 
monument, and, in a land of astronomers, 
such an elevation might be of use to them in 
taking their observations. Now, the utter 
destruction and shapelessness of many of 
those at Berkel and El Bell4l attests their 
antiquity ; while those of Egypt do not ap- 
pear to have been erected above eleven or 
twelve hundred years before Christ, when 
that country had been frequently overran by 
the Ethiopians. The pyramids of Methphis 
are of'a later date than the ruins of Thebes. 

Jupiter Ammon was the great divinity of 
Ethiopia, and the horned god of the shep- 
herds is probably older than Osiris, whether 
he be the Dog-star. or the Nile. Thebes, 
which is known to have been founded by a 
colony of Ethiopians, was called Ammon No, 
Diospolis, or the City of Ammon. It follows, 
then, I think, very clearly, from the concur- 
rence of these observations on thé antiqui- 
ties of Ethiopia with the conclusions derived 

historical evidence, that the origin of 

the Egyptian divinities, as well as that of 

their temples and their tombs, and of the 

» figures, and that cover 

them, may be traced te Ethiopia. In the 

magnitude of their ediffees, the imitators 
urpassed 











Djebel el Berkel, that art seems to have 
been as well understood, and carried to as 
high perfection, by the sculptors of Meroé, 
as it was afterwards by their scholars at 
Thebes and at Memphis. 


Whatever their ancient knowledge was, 
the present astronomy of the Nubians is in 
a strange shape. The author says— 

The names of the stars are lamentably 
degraded by the Nubians, who seem to have 
sadly disregarded the “‘ Poetry of Heaven.” 
They have debased the Pleiades to a harrow, 
and Orion to a cow; the three little stars 
below the belt are the teats; the helt itself 
they call ‘the lightning stars.” There is a 
little star a good deal to the left of Sirius, 
which they make the point of a spear, Sirius 
is the hand that is wielding it, and two stars 
below, a little to the right, are the warrior’s 
feet. A planet they distinguish by the name 
of “a traveller star.” 

The last, however, is a poetical and a 
pretty idea; and with it we break off, 
reserving still a few extracts for futurity. 





PEN OWEN. 

Griffith Owen, the father of Pen, whom 
we last week introduced to the world, 
succeeds to the family estates and digni- 
ties when twenty-seven years old; but 
follies similar to those which made his 
father’s fortune, rapidly destroy his, and 
he is plundered a befooled by every pro- 
jector whom he trusts. About the age 
of forty, a sham Roman vase is used as 
a bait to entrap him into a marriage with 
Miss Amarantha Philpot, a relation of 
Dr. Wintletrap’s; and Pen is the fruit .of 
this union. From the long affair of his 
short name, there is a grand dash to his 
arrival at the age of twelve years, when he 
has the measles at the same time with Ellice 
Craig, aged ten, an orphan adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mapletoft, with whom, contrary 
to the sage advice of uncle Caleb, he falls 
profoundly in love, as soon as both are fairly 
recovered from the other eruptive disease. 

Long before the projected removal of our 
hero, mutual vows were exchanged between 
Pen and his little wife, and an oath, as big 
as themselves, taken upon a broken sixpence 
(a custom which they had picked from another 
source of judicious instruction,) that nothing 
should ever prevent their loving each other 
dearly, and marrying when they came to a 
marriageable age, whenever that might hap- 
pen—a period which they did not pretend to 
anticipate, as Caleb, in his weill-judged com- 
munications, either forgot or did not think 
proper to mention it. 

The removal here spoken of is that to 
his father’s direct superintendence; for 
Griffith, having eae to begin cultivat- 
ing his genius at nine, had forgotten that 
his child was twelve years old, and now 
determined to regain lost time by placing 
him under the tuition of a perfect philoso- 

her. For this purpose, we are told, he 

xed upon a German sot, one Saurcraut, 
whose portrait is drawn at full length, but 
of whom, after an episodical squabble, 
which has no influence ‘on the story, we 


j hear little more than that he was met with 


Pen afterwards in London, as the oracle 





of @ conversatione, where Blue Stockings 


anime 
and Blue Garters were paying him homage. 
Among the other hay personages in- 
troduced are Sir Luke Oldysworth, a man 
of ten thousand a year, who has lost two 
sons, the eldest, his favourite, by an accident 
in hunting, the youngest, George, whom he 
has banished for a love-match, by ship- 
wreck as is understood, for the benefit of 
novel in opposition to real life. This Sir 
Luke has called to him, his next heir, a 
Mr. Frank Wettenhall, who proves to be a 
young villain, a Lovelace without a redeem- 
ing.virtue. Le also falls in love with Ellice, 
who mysteriously disappears from Mr. Ma- 
pletoft’s; involving in this climax of the 
first volume, a Major Irwin, or Black Jack, 
as he is nicknamed, an eccentric nabob, 
recently settled near Oldysleigh. The young 
men disappear in pursuit of Ellice, and 
much suspicion attaches to Pen Owen; 
whose character, though the hero, is that oF 
an idiot, without one solitary grain of 
common sense, and whose scrapes are there- 
fore improbable, as they are unprovocative 
of sympathy. This Welsh ass meets Major 
Irwin in London, and is drawn from him 
while at dinner byan anonymous note, to find 
the bearer of which he runs through the 
streets of London! We have then a direful 
filling up of incidents, with booksellers, 
when Pen tries to turn author for a liveli- 
hood; of the conversations of newspaper 
reporters in the gallery of the House of 
Commons, whence the said Pen is com- 
mitted to Newgate for insulting the Speaker, 
under the supposition that the cries of 
“ Hear! Hear!” were appeals to him; of 
gaming-houses, and subjects equally trite 
and common-place, In some of these we 
are sorry to observe living individuals are 
so particularly drawn, that the author loses 
one grade of his rank at least, and sinks 
from the observer of human nature into the 
copyer of portraits—an unworthy trick of a 
sect of writers with whom we are sure he 
would not wish to be classed. 


Pen’s next adventure is a duel, in which 
he wounds his adversary, and is led to dis- 
uise himself under the feigned name of 
John Brown till the result is known. In 
this place, as in most others, the author 
digresses prodigiously : but here, if not else- 
where, he makes some amends by an appli- 
cable anecdote. He says in the end— 


I beg leave, therefore, to assure my readers, 
male and female, gentle as well as simple, 
that full and ample satisfaction shall here- 
after be given, touching all points which ap- 
pear at present to be involved in obscurity ; 
and that, if I forbear lifting the veil until we 
are somewhat further advanced, it is simply 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern ; 
that is, of those who have bribed me to place 
the subject of this history in as interesting a 
point of view. as the materials they have 
furnished me with will admit; and of those 
also, who might, perhaps, be. tempted to lose 
a fund of entertainment and instruction in 
the perusal, if something in prospective ex- 
pectation were not held out to encourage 
their perseverance. I will endeavonr to 
illustrate this by an anecdote. 


by profession, and a wit by calling, during 





the western circuit, having a leisure day, (a 


A certain well-known person, a barrister 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





very rare circumstance with a young prac- 


eet) crossed the country to pay a visit 
to an old family connection, whom he had not 
seen for several years. The country cousin 
had retired from public life, after having 
taken a very active share, in voting at least, 
upon all party questions for six successive 
parliaments, during which he had sat. as 
member for the county. The lawyer found 
him in his study reading to his wife ; and a 
more happy domestic scene of connubial con- 
geniality of tastes and pursuits had rarely 
presented itself to his view. 

After the salutations usual upon such oc- 
casions, but more warm and sincere than 
they are upon many, the visitor enquired of 
his host, the subject of his studies.—** Hume!” 
answered the retired politician, stoutly.— 
“What!” returned the other, “growing 
sceptical, my good sir, in your old age ?”— 
“‘ Sceptical!’”’: returned the other; ‘God 
forgive you! No! we are reading his history.” 
—* Good,” observed the barrister, ‘‘ we are 
never too old to learn.”—‘“‘ True! true!” 
replied the ex-member ; ‘‘I never was more 
amused in my life.””—‘‘ Whereabouts are 

ou?” asked the lawyer. — “ Just coming 
into the revolution,” answered, in a duetto, 
the gentleman and his spouse. “ Well, then, 
you will trace all those important principles 
to their source,” (the lawyer was growing 
eloquent, ) ‘‘ all those axioms upon which the 
stable foundation of the rights and liber- 
ties—”—“ Hush! hush!” exclaimed the agi- 
tated squire, starting upon his legs, and plac- 
ing his hands on the barrister’s mouth, “‘ not a 
word more—not a syllable, my good friend ; 
if you tell us what is coming, there is an end 
of all the interest!!!” 

. Although I defy any facetious lawyer of 
them all to spoil your interest, my gentle 
readers, by anticipating a tittle of the history 
of Pen Owen through its many revolutions, 
yet, as the staff is now in your own hands, 
and if I digress much longer, you may be 
guilty of skipping, merely to show your inde- 
pendence, I will at once proceed to draw up 
the curtain on my third act. 


It is, however, not so difficult to divine 
the finale as its contriver seems to imagine. 
By the drawing up of his curtain to the third 
act, alias volume, we anticipated that Major 
Irwin would turn out to be G Oldys- 
worthy, and Ellice Craig, his daughter. So 
the denouement shows it; but ere we arrive 
at that, Pen is involved in a reform meeting 
of conspirators (an application of the Thistle- 
wood iets) is before the privy council; 
finds Ellice, and shoots her father in an in- 
veterate mistake. There is also an entang- 
ling a ee of a Rose Weston seduced by 
Wettenhall, under the name of Pen Owen ; 
but finally the wicked are punished and 
Pen marries Ellice. 

Upon the whole, we think the drama im- 
probable, intricate, well contrived and ill 
conducted ; exceedingly overlaid,—labor su- 
perabat opus ;—and often disfigured with 
very indifferent parts and indications of bad 
taste. Thus, among Griffith’s adventures 
we have the failure of a speculation for 
making kneebuckles for Highlanders by 
steam—a wonderfully poor conceit, even 
aa it not a = Mi 8 are the fol- 
owing miserab in a fraternal con- 
vou of the Sandan Saurcraut : 


“ You mistake these things, Caleb—he is 


far above the world.”..‘*The more’s the 
sn oe .“* What!”. .“ That he should be rich, 
and yet be unable to enjoy himself.” . . “Rich ! 
he’s as r as a rat.”..“ How is he then 
above the world?”..‘ His mind I speak of.” 
..“ Oh!—” cried Caleb, “ he is out of that 
—poor man !’’..‘“* He has more learning than 
a whole university, Caleb.”’..‘* Aye, that it 
is has driven him. mad.”’.. “ I tell you, he is 
no more mad than you are. I invited him to 
my house—caressed—courted him, in spite of 
the roughness of the husk—to apply the rich 
kernel to my own purposes.”’..“‘ What, is he 
in the army !—some bad wound, I suppose—” 
..“ Psha, brother—you mistake——I tell you 
he is a scholar and a philosopher.” —“ And a 
colonel too?”..‘* Zounds—heis no colonel— 
I spoke of his core.”. .‘‘ What corps does he 
belong to?”..‘* Why the devil!——Caleb, 
you are bent upon tormenting me:” - 

Such fallings off as these so far bespeak 
an inferior genius, that we are convinced a 
really great author would never be guilty of 
them: and the consequence is, that we 
mark down their writer as a person of low 
level who occasionally rises, and not one o 
high standard, who may sometimes fall. 
No nodding Homer. And there are too 
many similar instances ;—but we have far 
transgressed our bounds, and commend Pen 
Owen to the public as a work of merit, with 
a sufficient number of blots and much too 
long, but deserving of approbation as a novel 
of the second order, when the first order 
stands extraordinarily high in literature. 





Le Renégat. Par le Vicomte d’Arlincourt. 
[Abridgment—Eighth Paper.} 

Athim landed in Gaul, and having pitched 
his tent on the coast, he cueatanind Agobar 
and his spn warriors to appear before 
him. The Renegade, far from suspecting 
treachery, visited the tent of the Mussul- 
man envoy, attended only by a few of his 
most distinguished chiefs. The emissary 
of Abderam, surrounded by royal pomp, 
held in his hand the fatal decree, which he 
was about to read to his enemy. The hero 
advanced: “ Agobar! (exclaimed the vile 
African,) sooner or later Heaven never fails 
to visit the traitor with punishment. Your 
plots are discovered. Allah condemns, and 
Abderam strikes.” Then having read the 
sentence of death, “ Guards, (said he,) let 
the orders of the Caliph be instantly exe- 
cuted!” At this moment Alaor rushed into 
the tent with his janissaries. “ Soldiers, 
(he exclaimed,) save the hero of Europe! 
save the immortal Agobar!” The young 
Saracen foreseeing the perfidy of Athim, 
had kept a watchful eye on his benefactor, 
and had followed his footsteps in defiance 
of every obstacle. A dreadful conflict en- 
sues, With his invincible cimeter A gobar 
cut his way through the warlike multitude. 
Followed by Alaor and the soldiers of his 
guard, he escaped fram the dreadful scene 
of carnage, and directed his impetuous 
course towards the rocks which bordered 
the sea, unobserved by Athim and his 


The night was joomy. Agobar and his 
faithful pec fled from cavern to 





cavern, After wandering for several hours, 












they stopped. They were entii 
The rest of the princé’s defe 
either perished or lost their way, and 

no longer heard the cry of the Mussulmans 
who had pursued them to a considerable 
distance. The fugitives are refreshed at a 
hut. Leaving behind them their armour 
and turbans, they wrapt themselves in fisher. 
men’s cloaks, and armed only with their 
swords, they left the hospitable roof, 

They determined to direct their coursé 
to the plain of Angustura, where Agobar 
was persuaded he might. re-assemble his 
legions and recover his power. Descending 
a steep pass among the rocks, they met 
a traveller, who informs them that the 
reported death of Agobar at first spread 
grief and consternation among his troops ; 

ut the general sorrow was but of short 
duration. Messengers from Athim, pre- 
ceded by trumpets, traversed the camp, 
reading aloud a detail of the crimes and 
treasons of Agobar. ' Even the partisans of 
the Renegade thought his punishment just, 
and not a voice was raised to defend his 
memory. Sums of money were distributed 
to the soldiery.in celebration of the ha 
event; and the infidels rejoiced at the exe- 
cution, as the period of their deliverance ! 

All the hopes of the Prince were now 
blighted. His army had forsaken him. He 
was rejected by the whole world. The 
Renegade turned to Alaor, and the ferocious 
expression of his countenance alarmed the 
young Saracen. It was not the calmness. 
of insensibility; it was the frenzy of rage 
that was now depicted in his features. He 
tore off the: bandages that covered his 
numerous wounds ; and the blood which 
boiled in his veins flowed copiously ;—his 
limbs tottered beneath him, his eye closed, 
and he fell at the feet of his friend. In 
course of a few hours he recovered his 
senses. He looked around him, and what 
was his surprise to find that he was trans- 
ported to the hut of a woodcutter: he 
uttered an exclamation of joy. Alaor was 
watching beside his wretched couch. Alaor 
saw but one mode of restoring the tran- 
quillity of his friend, and thereby saving 
his life. He determined to proceed alone 
to the plain of Angustura, to ascertain the 
spirit of the army, and to raise against 

thim the devoted legions of Agobar. 

As soon as the shades of evening over- 
spread the heavens, the young Mussul- 
man hastened to the plain of Angustura. 
Stretched on his wretched couch, Agobar 
had fallen into a slumber; but the most 
dreadful visions presented themselves to his 
disordered fancy: hé was released from 
real tortures only to contend with imaginary 
troubles—when a sudden noise awoke him! 
Two Mussulman soldiers had entered the 
hut, and the trembling woodcutter was 
serving them with food. They were fe- 
rocious banditti of the infidel army, who 
had secretly escaped from the corps to 
which’ they belonged, for the purpose of 
pillaging the surrounding hamlets; and 
they now discover the Reneeat’ on whose 
head a price of ten thou: sequins has 
been set. The cowards rushed on their 





prey, and in spite of the convulsive efforts 
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of Agobar, they 
hands and "feet with cords which they found 





his 


in the hut. ‘ 
Without reflecting on the distance which 
ted them from Angustura, they hastily 
a litter, on which they placed their 
victim. Leaving the hut, they with difficulty 
descended the ‘mountain, and, overcome 
with fatigue, they stopped at the brink of 
the torrent of Fontanias. Unable to pro- 
ceed further, they renounced their im- 
practicable design of conveying the Rene- 
e to the plain of Augustura.—“ Remain 
re, (said one of the Saracens to his com- 
panion;) keep watch over the Renegade, 
while I go forward to procure assistance.” 
—The soldier who was left in charge of the 
Prince seated himself on the brink of the 
torrent. Fatigue soon overpowered him, 
¥ he sunk into a profourid sleep. Mean- 
hile the fresh breeze of the evening had in 
some degree revived the. wasted strength of 
Agobar. His fever had considerably abated. 
He gradually recovered ‘his senses, and re- 
flecting on his horrible situation, he uttered 


adeep groan. . . . Ezilda was not deceived. 
Her heart had indeed recognized the voice 
of Agobar. ‘2 


The Princess of Ceyennes was only at a 
short distance from the torrent of Fontanias. 
Followed by the Prophet of the Mountain, 
she directed her footsteps to the spot whence 
the plaintive mean had issued ; and pene- 
trating through the’ thickets, shc soon reach- 
ed the brink of the torrent, There, beneath 
an old. willow-tree, a Saracen soldier lay 
asleep. At a little distance, stretched on a 
litter, appeared the body of a warrior. The 

of the victim were pale and smeared 
with blood. Kzilda approached, and re- 
cognized . . . the Renegade.—“ Oh Hea- 
ven! (she exclaimed,) Agobar ! and have I 
then lost. him for ever!”—Goudair was 
lost in amazement; but the daughter of 
Theobert, having ascertained that Agobar 
still lived, thus addressed the bard, whose 
thoughts she already guessed :—“ Goudair, 
promise not to reveal the secret which I am 
now about to confide to you. Know that 
Clodomir is befure you, and that an uncon- 
ceivable fatality has rendered the son of 
Thierri the chief of the infidel army.”— 
“Heavens! (exclaimed Goudair,) can it be 
possible! . ... Agobar! . . .”—“Is your 
monarch and my husband, (resumed the 
Princess ;) and our duty is to save him. 

t us not waste time in words. Bring 
boat hither. Let us rescue Agobar 

om the hands of his.enemies, and Heaven 
will do the rest.” . 

While Goudair hastened for his boat, 
Ezilda cut the cords which bound the limbs 
of Agobar, and sprinkled some drops of 
water on his pale forehead. The son of 
Thierri raised’ his languid eyes: his first 
glance met that of the princess.—“ Where 
am I? (exclaimed the Pere) Have I then 
quittéd the abode of darkness !—Ezilda 
here!”—Goudair returned, and the boat 
was in readiness, ‘“ Fly (said the Prophet 
of the Mountain, ) [ hear voices at a distance. 
The enemy perhaps .” Assisted 
by Goudair, the prince rose and took his 


untying the rope which still bound them to 
the shore, bade them a last adieu. “Stay, old 
man, (suddenly exclaimed the prince;) in 
the name of the angelic being who takes an 
interest in my fate, I conjure you to listen 


to my prayer. Condemned to death by 
Abderam, and pursued by the rage of Athim, 
I am exiled, and treason has deprived me 
of all power. But my devoted friend Alaor 
has not forsaken me. This night he left 
me only to ensure the means of my preser- 
vation. He will return to yonder hut which 
you perceive between the trees of the forest. 
Hasten to inform him how Ezilda has saved 
me,”—Adieu! (said the bard of the moun- 
tain,) I will direct Alaor to. your retreat.” 
With these words he ascended the moun- 
tain and preceeded to the hut of the weed- 
cutter. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ROYAI. INSTITUTION. 


Tue physiology of Vision was the subject 
of Dr. RoGet’s eleventh Lecture. With re- 
gard to many functions of the economy. he 
remarked, that we cannot discern the nature 
of the contrivance employed, because we can 
perceive little more than the ultimate effects 
produced, and are ignorant of the mode in 
which they are connected with their causes. 
He compared these observed effects to a 
writing in an unknown language, of which 
the characters plainly indicate design, but 
which, for want of a key, we are unable to 
decypher. No where has design been re- 
vealed in such legible and impressive charac- 
ters as in the construction of the eye, which 
is, in fact, a refined optical instrument, ad- 
mitting of strict comparison with, although 
infinitely surpassing in excellence, the works 
of human ingenuity. 

The intention of the sense of sight is 
to convey to animals a knowledge of the 
presence, situation, and colour of external 
objects, by means of the light which they 
send off to the eye. There is only one of 
the nervous system constructed with such 
delicacy as to be capable ot being affected by 
light, so as to communicate to the mind this 
peculiar perception. The external surface of 
the softer zoophytes, indeed, shows some 
kind of sensibility to the action of light; for 
the polypus and the sea-anemone are disposed 
to move towards that side of the vessel that 
contains them,where the lightis the strongest. 
But the sensation which prompts these move- 
ments would appear: to be referable more to 
the sense of touch than to that of sight. In 
animals that live in situations inaccessible to 
light, we find no provision made for a sense 
of which these circumstances would preclude 
the exercise. In many of the lower classes 
of animals, organs of vision may be traced ; 
but the ‘sense is far from reaching ee 
fection which it attains in the higher orders. 
It is among vertebrated animals alone that 
we witness its full developement. 

The retina, which is a delicate expansion 
of the extremity of the optic nerve, and 
which, by means of that nerve, communicates 
immediately with the brain, is the only part 
of the nervous s: to receive the 


ression of the rays of light. The intentign | obscura, 


of all the other parts of the globe of the eye 





Seat in the boat, In a moment Ezilda was 


is to collect and concentrate upon separate 





from the respective parts of the object to be: 
viewed, and to exclude the light coming 
from all the other parts. It is evident that 
if the rays of light proceeding from different 
parts of an object, were allowed to reach the 
same point of the retina, the effects produced 
by each would be mixed together, and that 
nothing but a confused impression would 
result. In order that we may be enabled to 
determine the figures, relative situations, 
and colours of the respective objects, we must 
first have the means of distinguishing the 
different sources from which the several 
pencils of rays proceed. For this purpose 
the illuminated points of the retina must 
have exactly the same relative situation 
amongst: themselves, as the corresponding 
parts of the objects have in nature ; that is, 
they must ferm a faithful image of the ex- 
ternal scene.. Such‘a delineation of objects 
would be formed on the interior of a square 
box, closed om every side, and admitting 
light only through a small hole in the oppo- 
site side to that on which the image is de- 
picted : this is effected by means of the small 
pencils of rays which cross one another at 
the aperture, and each of which illuminate 
exclusively a particular part of the side. The 
quantity of light which reaches each part is 
indeed very small, and the image so pro- 
duced is comparatively faint; but by the 
interposition of a refracting medium, which 
produces a conveyance of each pencil of rays 
to a point, or focus, a considerable portion 
of the light proceeding from each part of the 
object may be concentrated, so as to form a 
vivid, as’ well as a distinct image of the ob- 
ject. Such is the contrivance adopted in the 
camera-obscura ; and such is the effect te- 
sulting from the refractive power of the 
humours of the eye, an organ which beers ‘ju 
its construction the most marked ana’ 
with that instrument. The principles on 
which these changes are effected, the nature 
of refraction, the course which the rays are 
made to take by spherical surfaces, so as to 
be collected into their respective foci, were 
fally explained, and illustrated by a varj 
of diagrams, without the assistance of whi 
it would scarcely be possible to render an 
account of them intelligible. 

A description was given of the ew y 4 
of the Eye, in as far as was requisite fo 
understanding the optical theory ofits office. 
Its principal coats, namely, the sclerotica, 
cornez, choroid coat, pigmentum nigtam, 
and retina ; the oblique passage of the optic 
nerve, the vitreous humour, the eFy 
lens, the aqueous humour, divided. igte its 
two chambers by the iris, of which the central 
perforation constitutes the Favil, were - 
rally detailed. The rays of light adit a 
the fore part of the eye, suffer three refrac- 
tions in passing through the humours, befere 
they reach the retina, which is spread out at 
the bottom of the eye to receive their im- 
pressions. Their first and principal refraction 
takes place at the cornea; the second, at the 
anterior surface of the lens; and the third, 
at their entrance into the vitreous humour, 
All re light is excluded by the itis; 
and all reflection prevented by the dark 
pigment immediately behind the retitta, * 

Although tolerably correct images of visible 
objects may in this way be obtained, as is 
exemplified indeed in the common camera- 
there are a variety of nice adjyst- 


ments, of which that instrument is not suscep- 





tible, which are required in order to produce 
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a perfect cursors ct image. In the first place, 
the image ‘ormed by ebvacting vattacts are 
rved, but are received, in the camera- 
ra, On a flat surface; many of their 
ts are therefore indistinctly obtained. In 
oe oe the concave shape of the retina is 
exactly adapted to the curvature of the 
image, so that every part has equal distinct- 
viess. Secondly, rays proceeding from objects 
at different distances, arrive at the eye with 
different degrees of divergence, and are 
therefore brought to a focus at different 
distances from the cornea; or else, in order 
i be brought to a focus at the same distance, 
they require a range in the refracting power 
of the humotirs. Such a power of accommoda- 
tion to the seb | roges of objects is 
re sessed by the eye, as is prove 
by 4 bean and decisive experiment, of 

r. Portetfield’s, and confers on it a great 
range of vision. The occasional contraction 
ofthe circular fibres of the iris, by diminishing 
the diameter of the pupil, contributes in some, 
degree « distinctness of vision of near ob- 
jects, ‘The effects of spectacles in remedying 
tlie defects of si eit, arising from the want or 
excess of the refracting powers of the eve, 
Py easily dedueible from these principles. 

tdly, the confusion produced in the image 
} persion of light, arising from the 
nt degrees of refrangibility in the rays 
ferent colours, is a serious 
¢ to the perfection of all optical in- 
ents that act by refraction, It is cor- 
in achromatic télescopes by a combi- 
nation of lenses made of different kinds of 
glass. Some delicate compensation of this 
nature appears to be effected in the eye by 
the adjustment of the different humours, so as 
to render that organ almost a perfect achro- 
matic instrament. Fourthly, the aberration 
tha which obtains in glass lenses 
of triform cay? and by which the central 
rays are convéyed to a remoter focus than 
thosé which are more distant from the centre, 
this tending to confuse the image, is cor- 
rected in the eye by the structure of the 
crystalline fens, which is found gradually to 
increase in density from the surface and 
circumference to the centre. 

Dr. Roget next proceeded to the inquiry 
into the connexién which subsists between 
the timmediate or primary perceptions of this 
selise, atid the secondary perceptions, or the 
Ps of the figure, prick and distance 


















ects. ar e ass ation between \ ieee 
two classes reception appears to the 
result of txherhince aly, The sense of touch 


is the real foundation of our knowledge of 
the relation which the visible appearances 
Kaye with the objects themselves. The theory 
of Bishop Berkeley is founded on this es- 
sential distinction between the original and 
od perceptions of this sense; a theory 
which has been fully confirmed by the results 
of ah operation performed on a young man 
for a cataract he had had from birth, by 
the celebrated Chesselden ; an extraet from 
interesting narration of the sensations 
pe goer by the youth, while learning 
ag 4 of his js tition sense,was read. 
he | der of the cture was occupied 
with''an accont of the comparative physi- 
of this Meg rag es poop argc 
in which = 
hsb ib fe fees atin 
‘ e ren 
beating certain relations to thelr mode of 
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the size 





ons ih, and f, 
the pupa ; the diversities fa the colour of the |; 
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tapetum; the marsupium of birds ; the size, 
density, and globular shape of the crystal- 
line lens of fishes; the remarkable eyes of 
the cuttle fish ; the rudiments of these organs 
in the gasteropodous mollusca ; the simple 
and composite eyes of insects ; the singalar 


arran nt of the eyes of spiders ; and the 
probable functions which they perform in 
flying insects, were the principal topics ad- 


verted to in this part of the Lecture, which 
was followed by a brief notice of the ap- 
pendages to the globe of the eye, such as the 
muscles, the lachrymal organs, and tlie eye- 
lids ; and concluded by the remark, that 
many of the perceptions belonging to this 
sense are suggested in the lower animals, by 
instinctive powers, to which nothing analo- 
gous can be traced in our own species. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Tue inquisitorial power of the House of 
Commons has brought forth a document 
at once. of public curiosity, and of much 
anxious interest to those connected with the 
periodical Press, ‘requiring the circulation of 
the Stamps of Government for its produc- 
tions. An account of all Stamps issued 
for Newspapers, &c. in the several years 
1201 and 1621 was laid before Parliament; 
thus exposing, in a manner liable to tenfold 
more objections than ever the scouted In- 
come Tax challenged, the private concerns of 
men,and affecting investments tothe amount 
of millions. We have no feeling on the matter, 
because our Stamped edition alone, which is 
barely one-fourth of our circulation,* sets us 
at the top of the list of prosperous works ; but 
we cannot help saying that the injury whichis 
likely to be done by such disclostires to man 

respectable Journals, the sale of whieh 





(amid the fluctuations to which all are more| }! 


or less liable) may not at this moment be 
extensive, is most unjust, irretrievable, un- 
constitutional, and cruel. The Returns of 
Income were divulged to very few, but the 
proper jealousy of Britain could not endure 
even this ee inquisition: here we have 
secréts affecting property in a far more 
direct and sensible manner, not only incor- 
rectly exacted, but blazoned and promul- 
gated to the wide world without regard to 
individual interests or the principles of uni- 
versal right. 

Such being our view of the question, we 


have felt some reluctance at giving inser-| La 


tion to the following r: but on consider- 
ing that the mischief, of which we os 
isalready done, and that our correspon 
ingenious calculations can do evil to no one, 
our scruples have yielded, and we Rive 
lace to his striking Estimate of Tu 
OWERS cl the pany kh fetta Ke. 
named, and as the: r_in the docu- 
ent to whi b weave alluded. penn 
M ven e Bri 
Press ana Globe, required. in 1821 777 
stamps, equal to a joint circulation of | =i, 
The British Traveller, Evening Paper, 41,577 
stamps, or 260 


ally 5 but it did not, we believe, 
commence till the year was ; 80 that the 
calealation does not apply. 


* We stamp that. portion which is re- 

guived to be stes eGae : all our London. cir- 

a anid what can be sent through. book- 
ers 


the provinces, are unstamped, 
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¢ Courier, 1,594,500 stanips, hls Paper 
lasted throngh the-y ~ ad tas ed 

dvertiser, and Sunday Adel: 

y- 





‘ 


The Morning A 
tiser, 970,000, or average, 2650 dally. 
Yearly. Daily. 
The Morning Chronicle . . ; 990,000 31¢9 
The Morning Herald. . . . 2200 
The Morning Post. . . . . 630,500 2000 
The New Times . . .. . 2700 
The Public Ledger. . . . + 430,500 1320 
MS me ee Se + » 410,073 1300 
The Statesman, with Constitution 239,150 659 
TheSun . . . » «,- ~ «, 170,000 
* The Times, with Evening Mail 2,684,800 5730 
The Traveller, with Commercial 
and London Chronicle. . . 386,500 830 
The True Briton’ . : 165,600 530 
Of Journals published thrice a-week, and not united 
(as several are) to Daily Papers in the foregoing : 
ch publi- 


cation. 

English Chronicle. . . . . 160,500 1030 

General Evening Post 150,000 950 
St. James’s Chronicle, with 

Baldwin's Journal. . . . 577,500 3700 

m Packet. . . . . » 102,000 620 


The Journals published twice a-week, taking each 
publication to be ulike, (which is not the case with 
the Sunday Papers giving Monday editions) the 
results are— 


Bell’s Weekly Despatch . . . 132,250 1270, 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger. . 522,700 5020 
British Luminary . . . . . 52,500 500. 
British Neptune (cum miuitis 
Sc eee Oe aD ae 
Bremwick 1. . 2 0 se & | «DBR 220: 
Catholic Advocate. . . . . 16,545 160 
Champion ..... +... 30,070 300 
Courierde Londres . .. . 22,500 270 
u®kamiber 2 2 ss ft 141,975 1300 
co a ee er 88,150 #60 
(Join Bull » ..... . . . 468,002 4500 
John Bull’s British Journ ; 2,000 
don Gazette ..... - 160,000 1500 
Di sions tos & #0 506,500 4870 
Nicholson’s Price Current . . 7,400 70 
eieerver + otk te 714,000 6460 
Observer of the Times - « 55,150 530 


Real John Bull... . » » 77,568 750 
Wooler’s British Gazette . . 66,500 620 
The Weekly Journals are 


Aurora Borealis .... . 24,600 460 
Bell’s Price Current . . . . 10,000 200 
British Monitor... . . 25,000 480 
Christian Reporter . . . . 24,650 470 
+ anewey, bs egiater gts fis 625 816 
. ¥ icle, with Coun 
voterald ene e 
t Literary Chronicle . . . . 1,500 2 
Englishman, with Mirror of the 
The. iv. . a bs De 
armer’s Journal . . . . « 155,000 29%0 
ndependent Observer . . . 36,666 700 
w Chronicle... . . . 411,100 . 210 
Literary Gazette. . ... . 60,197 1150 
le’s Price Current, . . oo 2 
Military Register’... . . y 7 
Misror rc ea ee 9,000 170 
Philanthrophic Gazette . 36,900 700. 





* Where two Journals are mentioned, the 
division is by the sum total_ of their joint number 
of days’ publications, though one may greatly ex- 
ceed the other, as no doubt the Times does the 
Evening Mail. , , 
ble Papers of this class probably issue four- 

of their impression on the Sunday, and a 
very small on the Monday : thus the. 


former publication will be miuch greater, and the 
latter ho Tess than is stated, the whible being 


double what ars in the second column. 
+ This publicerion is principally unstamped. 
¢. Idem. 
§ Also chiefly circulated by an unstamped 
edition. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ee : 
Sunday Monitor, Westminster 

Journal, inaperial Gazette . 62,500 400 
Town Talk 3,000 . 60 


Once a-Fortnight. Ate 
Racing Calendar ... . . - 24,400 900 
_ Once in three Weeks, seeds 1000 

ice Gazette . . -. - . 
rae Once a-Month. 
Literary Advertiser . . . . 6,000 500 

The total number of London Newspapers 
js stated at 16,254,534, and their payment 
of Stamp duties at 270,908/. 18s, 

The Provincial Newspapers are in num- 
ber 8,525,252 ; their duties, 142,087/. 10s. 8d. 

The total stamps issued for the two, 
94,779,786, for which the Treasury re- 
ceived 412,996/, 8s. 8d. independent of the 
immense revenues from Paper and Adver- 
tisements, 

In “1801, the Stamps issued were 
16,084,905, and the duties amounted to 
934,5711. 10s. 74d. In that year the Pro- 
vincial papers are estimated at about half a 
million in number more than last year—the 
London papers having on the contrary in- 
creased ay 7 to 16} millions. 

We observe from reclamations, however, 
that the Stamp Office does not seem to be 
very accurate in its returns—whether the 
revenue suffers or not is another question— 
and several journals, besides, the mi-takes 
of that department, declare that they obtain 
Stamps from the Stationers, and are mis- 
represented by the Official Documents 

_ The whole nevertheless presents an ex- 
traordinary picture of the activity and wide 
dissemination of the periodica! Press. 

If the sheets published in England in 
1821 were laid in a circle upon our Globe, a 
child might walk on paper round the 
earth!!!—And if the Stamp duties were 
also distributed in shillings, he might pick 
easily one up at every third step!!! 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

So great is the sensation excited over the 
Metropolis at this season by the multitude 
of Exhibitions, that, in the present state of 
things, the Arts. may very truly be said to 
occupy the public attention next to food 
and dress. 

A Picture now takes place of a Rattle, and 
the engagements of artists give rise to as 
Many paragraphs and reports as did for- 
merly those of the field to be fought. In 
the first place a subject is named,—then 
the painter has been seen skirmishing about 
it;—advances at length are known to have 
been made, and some anticipate a victory 
and others a defeat. It has been something 
like this with the Cuetsea Pensionenrs,* 
by Mr. Wilkie, of whom we had seen 
enough to anticipate a successful result in 
neta he undertook—and we are not 

‘appointed. As occupying the first place 


in public attention, both from the nature of| !™position, more especially out of the me- 


the subject and the talents of the artist, it 
tay be expected that we should have a great 
to say of this picture: but such is not 
ourintention. We have already said it is 








a chef. d'ceuvre; and it is enough to ad d, 
that in all that interests popular feeling it 
speaks for itself. As was formerly ob- 
served on the Canterbury, Pilgrims, by a 
critic in literature, Mr. Jeffreys, “I am 
no judge of art (said he,) but there is a 
great deal of good sense in it;” so it is with 
Mr. Wilkie's painting: no one can look at 
it and not enter into the joyousness of the 
scene ; no one but must be struck with the 
truth of character that marks the indivi- 
dual expression belonging to each of the 
actors on the canvass, and the varied ways in 
which it operates. The daylight of the 
scene is among its most admirable quali- 
ties ; and it is not because we have less 
than the common run of technical jargon, 
nor because we have “ used up all our su- 
perlatives,” that we decline entering into 
more of the detail—it is simply because 
every spectator can see what we can say, 
and a Jong encomium would not-add to the 
pleasure with which such a performance is 
beheld. The tribute of * honest fame” is 
Mr. Wilkie’s, and this is one of the few in- 
stances in which the genius of the painter 
have been suitably employed, and his en- 
tire success universally felt. We know no 
painter, of ancient or modern times, like 
Wilkie. He is at the head of a class in 
which the mechanical skill and finish of the 
Dutch and Flemish masters are superadded 
to sentiment far above their reach ;—to fine 
illustrations of natural feeling, under all the 
comic or tragic circumstances of every-day 
life, and to the most accurate expressions 
of character. One boor of Teniers is like 
another boor; but how fine and how va- 
rious are these soldiers at Chelsea, from 
the ancient pensidner to the careless fellow 
who has never seen service. The Black is 
the only thing nearing caricature, and in 
him itis excusable : the rest are all truth and 
reality. As a painting, we may notice that 
Mr. W.’s manner is a little changed; and 
we do not know that we prefer any style in 
which he can display his admirable powers 
more than the style of his Blind Fiddler. 
Here the subject is infinitely more interest- 
ing; and the execution, though different, 
little if at all inferior. 

No. 18. Cupid and Psyche. R. Westall, 
R.A.—If we are rightly informed, this 
rich, and, we may say, voluptuous display 
of colouring, is upon the prineiples of Miss 
Cleaver’s mode of painting ;* but whether 
this be so or not, we have examined speci- 
mens from her pencil that would justify us 
in referring the picture to her plan, by 
which not only the most brilliant but the 
mellowest tones may be produced. What 
we have seen effected in this mode of paint- 
ing, teaches us that there is one thing to’be 
guarded against, viz. the close imitation of 
some of the old Masters, which, in the 
hands of the dealer, may lead to fraud and 





* See Review of her work in a preceding 
Lit, Gaz. where we paid a just tribute of ad- 
mi tothe perseverance and skill with which 
this. lady has pursued her operations, and the 
liberality with which her communications are 
maile individually to the artist and to the public 





“Wo, 18 jo the Catalogue, and palaicd Yo 
the Due of © Catalogue, and painted for 


tropolis; we thereture hope that the 
amateur will suspend his raptures on stein 
a Titian or a Cuyp exposed for sale, till he’ 
has consulted a niore able adviser than his 
own judgment, nor open his purse strings in 
favour of the ancients, where the moderns 
have as good a claim. There is nothing 
very striking iti the composition of Mr. 
Westall’s picture ; the oft-repeated subject 
should have something to recommend it to, 
attention. It may be poetical, but poet 
as well as painting has its excess : we speak’ 
a of the ——— ‘This excess 

as seized almost every rank of art, and the 
palm is now contended for by the gaude of 
the florist: our Exhibitions rather resemble 
the tulip bed than imitations of nature ; 
and, like the meretricious ornaments of fe- 
male dress, may attract, but must not. be 
scrutinized. We do not think Mr, W. has 
done justice to the new method, or rather, 
that he has used it in his own way. 

No. 301. The Broken Fiddle; a Scene at 
a Fishing Town, near Edinburgh. W. Ad/an, 
—We not only congratulate the artist upon, 
the excellence of his performance, but also 
that his choice of subject has fallen on 
comic ground, in which he has displayed a 
power equal to that evinced in more serious 
representations, but with more satisfuction 
to the spectator, inasmuch as most people 
think it is better to laugh than tocry.. He 
has often brought us * into the house of 
mourning,” or, rather outrage, and we 
turned with pleastire to this scene of frolic 
and humour, as to a more congenial and 
more consoling view of humanity, wherein 
mirth and even mischief are preferable to 
cries and groans. Besides the skilful execu- 
tion which has al waysvharacterised the pencit 
of this artist, he has pressed into his service 
the most picturesque forms imaginable,with 
every accessory which belongs to that qua- 
lity of art, together with a mellow and har- 
monious tone of culouring—the laugh and 
uproar of a country village; from a broker 
fiddle and a broken head, in which crying 
and scolding, flouting and jecring, make up 
the comedy of the scene. We could perhaps, 
technically speaking, observe that there 
might have been more repose in the effect 5 
but repose has nothing to do with the subs 
ject nor the subject with repose, and we aré 
well content to see it as it is. 

No. 141. The Rivals. C. R. Leslie.— 
The drama of this picture is well imagined, 
and the contrast of character jn the Itivals 
admirably managed. An obliging fat lover 
is balancing his unwieldy trunk in an effort 
that may prove a fatal overthrow, In en- 
deavouring to recover his mistress’s fan, 
the consequence must be either to lose- his 
equipoise, the lady’s favour, or his own 
temper in the triumph of his-rival. -This 
is the comic of the piece, which the other 
figures well support. ‘The picttiresqtie cos- 
tume and the taste of Mr. Leslie has con- 
tributed to give value to a performance de- 
serving of a better place:—For in examinin 
this interesting picturé, we aré obliged t 
stoop, and the whimsicalness of this will be 
that the fat beau and the lusty belle will 
find their proto in the piece. Such is 





by her book, detailing the various processes, 


the judgment displayed in hanging and con- 
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triving. We recommend that on future occa- 
sions the pictures of Wilkie may be hung near 
the ground, there will then be a chance of 
seeing them; and let the first rank kneel, 
the second stoop, and the third will only 
have to cast their eyes down. The occupa- 
tion of stations by the hour in front of fa- 
vourite pieces, is hardly fair in an Exhibi- 
tion crowded by visitors ; and especially 
when ladies get their poke-bonnets within 
the frames, the pictures are endangered and 
all vista shut out. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


However admirable the noble collection 
at the British Gallery is, and however prone 
we feel to enlarge uron its rich possessions, 
we cunsider it to be more the duty of the 
Literary Gazette to devote that portion of 
its pages which can be allowed to the Fine 
Arts, to the notice of living artists and their 
works. - Having (theretore) last week 
pointed the attention of amateurs to the 
superb Paintings of which the Exhibition 

ned on Monday consists, we shall not 
now do more than t our expressions of 
renewed delight at every succeeding visit to 
them in which we have indulged. 





$MIRKE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
no. 4. 


We are glad that we have noticed and 
spoken highly of the preceding Numbers of 
this publication as they have appeared; not 
only because their own merits were great, 
but because they have led to the present 
sweet production, which, for fancy in the de- 
signs and beauty in the engravings, excels 
pnd have gone before it, and carries this 

ies of book adornment as near as possi- 
to perfection. The Play illustrated is 
Twelfth Night, in which, characters of hu- 
mour and poetry are equally blended. Both 
are most happi imagined by Mr. Smirke, 
and identi y the burines of Messrs. 
Charles Heath, J. H. Watt, W. Finden, 
James Mitchell, and G. Corbould. The Vig- 
neite, by the first mentioned artist, is ex- 
quisite ; and every plate is replete with ele- 
united with admirable workmanship, 
spirit in composition, and expression in the 
countenanves and attitudes. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 








Second Series—Sketch the Third. 
ROSALIE. 
green grass, with ac s tree above, 


The 
Is now her dwelling, and the worm hath fed 
Upon the lip I loved so - - - 





We met in secret : mystery is to love 

Like perfume to the flower ; the maiden's blush 
Looks loveliest when her cheek is pale with fear. 
By moonlight still sought my lady’s bower, 
And there, ’mid blossoms fragrant as her sigh, 

I met the beauty that my soul adored, 
And listened for the light feet, which like wind 
Pass‘d o'er the dewy turf. Oh never can 


Familiar as a sound of yesterday.— 

Our shrine of meeting was a cypress, which 
Hung o’er the rose, like: shading Love: 
This was the temple where we called the Night 
To witness gentle vows, and when each lip 
Paused in the fulness of impassioned’ thoughts ;— 
Hearkened those moonlight melodies, which came 
So soothingly upon that silent time ; 

The light cascade, descending, shedding round 

Its silver drops upon the orange blooms, 

That leant to kiss their own fair images, 

Each sparkling wave a mirror, and sighed forth 
Their soul of odour as they caught the dew ; 
The melancholy music of that bird 

Who sings but to the stars, and tells her tale 

Of love when, bosomed by the snowy clouds, 
The Queen of Beauty lights her radiant lamp, 
Her own soft planet.—And at times there came 
Like a low echo, a faint murmur, when 

A gale just laden with the rose’s sigh 

Swept the Eolian lyre, and wakened sounds 

Of such wild sweetness that it almost seemed 
The breath of flowers made audible.—They told, 
In long departed days, when every grove 

Was filled with beautiful imaginings 

And visioned creations, that a Nymph 

Once pined with unrequited love, and sighed 
oat, | her sad existence. I could think 

She left her last tone softly giving soul 

To the sad of that lonely lyre; 

Or else, perchance, the spirit of some Bard, 
Whose life in life was music, wander'd o’er 

The chords which once with him held sympathy, 
Like him neglected, but sweet breathing still! - - 
- - Why dwell I on these memories? Alas, 
The heart loves lingering o’er the shadows left 
By joys departed.—’T was one summer night, 
And our brief hour had pass’d ;_I know not why, 
But my soul felt disquieted within. me, 

And the next evening, when I sought the grove, 
[ had a strange foreboding sadness—none 

Were there to welcome me, no silvery trace 

Of fairy footsteps was upon the grass : 

I waited long and anxiously—none came— 

I wandered on ; it was not in the hope 

To meet my RosatieE ; but it was sweet 

To look upon the stars, and think that they 

Had witnessed our love. At once a sound 

Of music slowly rose, a sad low chant 

Of maiden voices, and a faint light streamed 

From out the windows of a chapel near ; 

I knew it well—’twas the shrine sacred to 

Her patron saint, and ROSALIE had said, 

If ever I might claim her as my bride 

Before the face of heaven, that altar should 

Be where our vows were given. _ I entered in, 
And heard a sound of weeping, and saw shapes 
Bent down in anguish : in the midst a bier 

Was covered o'er with flowers—sad offerings made 
The dead, in vain—and one lay sleeping there, 
Whose face was veiled ;—I could not speak nor ask, 
My heart was wild with fear,—I lifted uy 

The long white veil,—I looked on the pale cheek 
Of my so worshipped Rosatie! L.E.L, 





STANZAS FOR A BISCAYAN AIR. 


Oh sweet are the breezes of Even, 
Succeeding the fervors of noon ; 

But sweeter, when rises in Heaven 
The orb that we love—the fair Moon : 


Her silvery light 
Gilds our shadowy night, 
Bestowing a gentler day. 
O this is the hour which the Spanish Maids prize, 
Glow their bosoms with joy, while it beams from 
Guitars breathe around, _[their eyes ; 





That dear step be forgotten—it is still 


Castinets sound, 
And lightly winged footsteps in echoes rebound, 


AND 


O sweet are the breezes of Even, 
Succeeding the fervors of noon ; 
But sweeter when rises in Heaven 
The light that we love—the fair Moon : 
Then serenades breathe 
Each lattice beneath, 
And, mingling with odours, arise 
All charmful the vigil that’s kept at such shrine, 
Where pure is the worship—the idol divine. * 
Who then would choose , 
In slumber to lose strews ? 
The hours o’er which Hope her own rich roses 
Paris, April. ISABEL. ; 
x — ry 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY.* 
Rerrections, ‘Physiological, Moral, and 
Mournful, on the Death of my Cat. 
Tue cant of biography often swells into 
importance the names and actions of ob- 
scure individuals, whose intrinsic merits 
are unworthy to be recorded. On m 
occasions we are prompted by feeling, urged 
by friendship, and not unfrequently impel- 
led by vanity to deplore our loss in epithets 
wholly unsuited to the character of the de- 
ceased ; for in states of affliction, the mind 
appears to acquire a high degree of magni- 
fying power when it contemplates the ex- 
cellencies of the departed, and at the same 
time becomes purblind to defects. 

Poor Tom died a few days ago in the 
16th year of his age, which was registered, 
not in the Parish books, but in the sorrow- 
ing recollection of his master. He died 
coupletely worn out. And here let me 
inquire of that empty and jangling tribe of 
Doctors and Physiologists, what they can 
detect in the structure of a Cat that should 
render it aged in so short a period, and 
why a raven should endure for-a hundred 
years? All the trash about organization, 
vital principle, or chemico-electrical fluid, 
will afford no solution of the mystery. On 
the day of his departure, Poor Tom crawled 
into the parlour, where I was sitting ; and 
as he was too feeble to get into his usual 
place without assistance, I gently lifted him 
on my writing-table: for a moment he 
purred, while I caressed him,—he then ex- 
tended himself and breathed his last. Man, 
when he feels approaching dissolution, 
shudders with alarm ; and during the pro- 
cess of disease that conducts him to the 
tomb, when hope declines, apprehension 
supervenes :—indeed, were it not in mani- 
fold instances, that nature kindly interposes 
delirium, or shields us by insensibility, the 
last moments of expiring humanity would 
be terrific. ‘Asilinile do not comp 
that the change is about to ensue; the cor- 
poreal pang is all that they can suffer :— 
their bounded retrospect carries no sting, 
and their limited powers and humble des- 
tinies exclude them from the hopes or hor- 
< of A ars hewail bi 

oor Tom left no progeny to bewatl his 
departure, for chirurgery had, at an early 


* We are not quite sure that this paper is pro- 
perly speaking a Sketch of Society; but being 


itten by a n of science and genius, we 
count dian opinin though, like many of the 











luctions of genius, it is not very easy to ascer- 
a wha therein should be, or to what class 
of literature it . passim. 
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riod, given him domestic habits not 
in unison with the feelings of a parent. 
Although his organ of destructiveness was 
developed to such an extent that the craniclo- 
ists were afraid of him, yet so gentle was 
is nature, that he became the friend and 
rotector of a linnet:— mice indeed he 
could not resist; and as he always de- 
voured them, I attributed his relish of this 
jittle animal more to philosophical princi- 
ples of refined taste, than to ferocity of dis- 
ition. Attachment to-his master was 
the staple ingredient in his moral composi- 
tion ; and notwithstanding he occasionally 
ratted, it could not be fairly asserted that 
he “ narrowed his mind” by any adherence 
to party. His figure was gigantic, he uni- 
formly wore black, and of his coat he was 
extremely careful:—indeed much of his 
time was employed in rendering it glossy, 
and in extirpating the little parasites that 
twok refuge in its nap. This coat, nature 
providently renovated at the approach of 
winter, but it was never turned. To the 
society of his own species he was by no 
means partial,—he accordingly formed no 
uaintance in the different neighbour- 
hoods where he resided:—and as he did 
not “ listen to the voice of love,” he never 
united his vocal powers to that concert that 
is usually performed in “ the glimpses of 
the moon, making night hideous.” His 
master, as the last tribute of his fondness 
for the animal, which is‘ embalmed in his 
own recollection, solicits you, Mr. Editor, 
to confer on him that permanent remem- 
brance which the Literary Gazette can be- 
stow on a life distinguished for modesty, 
temperance, and faithful attachment. 
' Crauprus CaTastTropPue. 





Davry Lane. — Miss P. Glover has 
played Ophelia to Kean’s Hamlet, and en- 
tirely confirmed our opinion, that her line is 
Comedy. Her slight figure, and pretty face, 
and arch manner, all indicate the pupil of 
Thalia, and to the service of that Muse we 
advise her to devote herself. Kean’s Ham- 
let.is a bitter, sarcastic Prince, of whom 
Shakspeare knew nothing. No one will be 
grieved at the notice that he has performed 
at “ the last time this season,” unless indeed 
it may be that the addition of the words 
this season are unacceptable. 

Covent Ganpen.—Mr. Colman’s. new 
piece, of which we gave intimation last 


week, was produced on Saturday, and enti- Of a i whose teeth Absentees we may 
tled, “ The Law of Java.” Our report of —_ 


the plot was correct enough for all necessary 

; and also our outline of the charac- 
ters, except that Fawcett’s is not that of a 
Native governor, but a Major Van Glozen, 
commander of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s troops. This officer has.a nephew 


too, Jones, who assists: in developing the | Need only be mention’d among the Errata, [data, 


incidents ; but the is not much in the 
line of that pesos Ronrebiog ; _ 
a Captain of the Emperor of Java's prisons, 

as the lover of Nourjadee (Miss 
. 3). and these, with Mr. Abbot as 
the and Yates as the Priest, father 


pal dramatis persone. Having forestalled 
the story, we have now only to notice the 
acting, the music, and the reception. The 
last was favourable, the first excellent, and 
the other indifferent. 
The best music we heard, indeed, was 
the finely modulated tones of Young's 
voice in the dialogue ; to which the 
sionate bursts of his performance, where 
the scene gave him leave to display his ta- 
lents, served as an accompaniment of a 
delightful kind, Miss Tree appears to a4 
advantage as Zuide, his faithful wife. Both 
in action and in song she gives full effect to 
the character. Miss Stephens is arch and 
Captivating ; and what of melody is assigned 
to her we need hardly sayis melodiously exe- 
cuted. Duruset has not much to do, but his 
share in several Duets, &c. is sweetly contri- 
buted. Fawcettand Liston find means to raise 
a laugh occasionally, and Yates has energy 
though sometimes without discrimination. 
If ever easy acting was exemplified on the 
Stage, it was certainly done by our good 
friend Mr. Abbott, who, as the Emperor, 
has little to do but lie luxuriously on a 
sofa, and: have fine girls to dance and 
sing to him. He looks very happy, and 
as if he enjoyed the situation much. 
Upon the whole the play rather drawls, 
though there are many lively strokes, and 
some pathetic sentiments in the higher 
order of composition. The female dresses 
are very unbecoming, and the ladies, with 
their scant petticoats and brief skirts, look 
like game-cocks trimmed for battle. The 
music is, as we have, intimated, little less 
barbarous than the Law of Java itself. Of 
the songs we subjoin two specimens, the 
one comic, the other serious—neither so 
humorous or tical as we could have 
expected from the author.. The first isa 
Song by Pengoose, Liston, a whimsical 
character, a servant and prieate soldier, who 
is picking up materials for a tour: — 
When a Tourist describes her, each Female expects 
.| That some charm he’ll extract from her down- 
right defects : [cern’d, 
In her Squint, a soft languish can, sure, be dis- 
And her leg, though of wood, may be mighty-well 
turn’d, 


Should her visage exhibit too much of the Rose, 

Praise the bloom in her cheek, and stop short at 
her nose ; 

And, if Ladies have Noses like Aces of Clubs, 

Call them arch-looking Angels—but don’t talk of 
snubs. 


Say, how sweetly she purses her lips in a smile ! 
And, when her red locks into ringlets she twirls, 
Not a word of her Carrots—but cry up her Curls. 


In your Book, let the virtuous Fair of each Nation 


Be printed with Notes of deserved Admiration ; 
While they, whose faux pas furnish Scandal with 


The next is admirably sung by Miss 
Tree :— 

Tyrant ! I come!— 
Freely with life I part, 
aan comfort, now to cnn 

9 $00N, My breaking : 


Haply, my wedded love 
Ere now, alas! is dead ; 
To blissful realms above 
. My slaughter’d babe hath fled, 


Those to my bosom dear 
No more on earth I see; 
Their Spirits, hovering near, 
down, and wait for me. 
With life, then, let me part ; 
’Tis comfort, now, to die; * 
And, soon, my breaking heart 
Will heave its latest sigh. 





VARIETIES. 

On Wednesday the King went to Drury 
Lane Theatre. Braham's Seraskier was de- 
lightful, and His Majesty joined in the ~ 
plause and encores which it elicited. We 
never heard this admirable singer in better 
voice; nor did he ever exert himself more 
successfully to fill the ears of an audience 
with its wonderful volume. The King 
looked extremely well, and received from a 
very crowded house every testimony of 
loyal’ gratulation. The Duke of York, 
and the Duke of —— were present, 
and were warmly cheered. 

On Wednesday, Catalani repeated her 
matchless performance at the Argyll 
Rooms, which were crowded with well- 
dressed company.—To criticise her singing 
would be merely to repeat panegyrics. 
Madame Camporese took her benefit on 
Thursday with Otello, a new opera of Ros- 
sini’s. We find that this composer repeats 
himself frequently. Il Turco is not for- 
gotten in Otello. The Opera is announced 
for repetition to-night. 

Literary Fund Anniversary.—Several of 
the. most eminent literary characters of 
the age, some of the Foreign Ambassadors 
attached to literature, and not a few of the 
poetical ornaments of our country, have 
signified their intention of being present at 
this benevolent festival on Tuesday. Reci- 
tations and musical compositions have been 
prepared ; and the most nimerous as well 
as most intellectual entertainment of. years 
‘is confidently anticipated. We mention these 
circumstances to induce the lovers of lite- 
rature to attend. Ed. 

Mr. Dunlop, author of the History of 
Fiction, has a new work in the press, en- 
titled the History of Koman Literature, 
from the earliest periods to the Augustan 
Age, in two volumes octavo, 

A new volume of Poems, by Mr. James 
Montgomery, will appear this month, un- 
der the title of “ Songs of Zion.” 

The concluding volume of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter's Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Babylonia, &c. will appear in a few days. 

Malpas, by the author of the Cavalier; 
Roche Blanc,. by Miss A. M. Porter; The 
Refugees, by the author of Correction ; 
and Tales of the Manor, by Mrs. Hofland, 
are nearly ready for publication, 

. Mr. Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes 
will appear in a few days. - 
River Derwent, and other Poems, 
by W. B, Clarke, B.A. Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, will appear next month. 
. Milman’s Belshazzar is to be pube 
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Frida 

Saturday . 11 | from 35 to 60 | 29°52 to 29°64 
Sunday 12} from 45 to 50 | 29°72 to 29°79 
Monday 18) from 40 to 56 | 29°79 to 29-80 
Tuesday 14}from 44 to 66 | 29°83 to 29°84 


Wednesday 15 | from $7 to 72 | 29°86 to 29°91 
Winds E. & NE. Generally cloudy till the 
evening of the §th, when it became clear, and 
has since continued so. A drizzling rain on 
Friday morning, when there fell ,075 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Joun Apams. 











“TO CORNERS EF RaETS. 
Glasgowensis is informed, that the Literary Gazette 
does not go to press till Priday night, cohsequently it 
is impossible to forward unstamped or any copies in 
Mail parcels on that evening. We rejoice to hear that 
we are $0 moch read and liked in that quarter ; for it is 


curious fact in periddical literature, shat Scotland is 
the slowest to be moved in that way, but when once 
moved a great and constant consumer. 


- + Bell-the-Cat ”’ is a Bell Weather: with great cry 
gud little wool, independently of the ext noise 
é makes. 
“*,* We are, literally so overwhelmed with Corre- 
spondence, that we must beg a lejsure day next week 
to arrange and answer the masses which surround us. 
We purpose commencing ous Geometrical course 
next week ;—and we purpose about twenty other 
j éh the never-ending still-beginning, ever- 
pressing accumulation of claims upon us causes to be 
postponed as‘it were sine die. 


pean ach promnramump tte 

Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall. 

(PE Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures 
of 


e Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
is open daily, from ‘Ten in the morning until Six in the 


evening. ; ; 
By osder JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Ladd Riesacten, ls. Catalogue, Is. i 


Bibliotheca Rara et Curiosa, for 1822. 


Boosey & Sons, 4, Broad-street, Sa 
piuuiotHeca RARA et CURIOSA, for 
1822; or a Uatalogue of Curious, Rare, and Inte- 
resting Books in yarious Languages, lately imported 
fram the Continent, and now ou Sale at the very 
erate Prices affixed. 

Also, Jest pabliched vz Rovees. & fom, Cue 
jogues of their Frenc man, italian, ish, an 
Books. —The LINGUIST’S GUIDE, being 
a Catalogue of a large Collection of Grammars, Dic- 
and Ele Works, in the European and 

ental Languages, wil shortly be published. 


Price 8d. or foe be Poet, Is. 

HE MUSEUM, No. III. published 11th 
May, and continued weekly, contains—1. Biography 
of Sir H.. ld. By W. So’ eae. The Literary 
Botanist—3. On the Abuse of Poetic Talent—4.Sirach,a 
Romance—5., An Albam—6. The Superficialist—7. Ob- 
servations on The Exhibition, Drury Lane, Covent 
Concerts, Mathews at pert fe. A Ls of 
4 of Amasement open; continued regularly.— 
8. Reviews of The Duke of Ratland’s Tour through 
of Belgium and the Khenish Provinces; Roscoe’s 
Hivetrations of the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici; The 
gade of M. Vicomte d’Arlincourt; Capt. De- 
renzy’s Eachiridion—9. Journal of the Weather, with 

other various articles, Poetry, Facetie, &c. &c. 

Contents of Nos. I. and II. 

Introductory Address — Relative Advantages of 
Reduty and Accomplishments—The Optimist—Sketch 
Poets — Te Picture-Book — Outi Lectures— 
ding and Management of Churches and Chapels— 
A to M. de Geslis—Detailed Account of Wilkie’s 
Only Paipting m the Exhibition—Warton’s 
try—Critical Remarks on the present State 
Drama—Observations on the British Gallery— 
Colour Exhibition, and the Eneroving 4 the 
jotte—Observations on the ra, Drar, 
Princess ¢ Covent Garden—Reviews oy td Blais, 
*s Ib Grabem Hamilton, 
—With other Varieties, Poetry, 
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Concise 1 vol. 4to. with Twenty Plates, drawn 
and ¢ from Original Specimens in the Author’s 
Cabinet, price 4/. 
A NEW and Classical Arrangement of the 
BIVALVE SHELLS ofthe BRITISH ISLANDS. 
“By W. TURTON, M.D. 
London ; Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New 
Bond-street. y 





Tn 4to. ire 5s. No. 4, of ¥ 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE;; or, a Series 
of Designs for Ornamental Cottages. 
By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect. 
*,* This Number contains a Design for a Swiss 
Cottage. 
Printed for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New Bend- 


3 | street, and 40, Argyll-street. 





LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. — The 
Thirty-Third Anniversary Meeting of this So- 
ciety will be held at Freemasuns’ Tavern, on Tuesday. 
May 21, 1892. —H.R.H. the Duke of Yorx in the Chair, 
The President, Vice- Presidents, Council, Committee, 
Stewards, and Subscribers, will feel honoured aad gra- 
tified by the company of Visitors who are lovers of Lite- 
rature, and friends to the principle of the Society—that 
of alleviating Literary Distress, and relieving the Widows 
and Orphans of Authors, left in penury. 

Patron.—His Majesty, The Kino. 
PaesiDENtT.—His Grace the Duke of SomERsET. 
Vics- PRESIDENTS. 

Marquess of Hastings, k.G. | Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 
Earl Spencer, K.G. Sir Wm. Weller Pepys, Bt. 
Earl of Chichester Sir Benj. Hubhouse, Bart. 
Earl of Mountnorris Owen Williams, Esq. m.P. 
Viscount Torrington C. Harvey, Esq. M.P. F.S.A. 
Viscouut Dudley and Ward | J. Symmons, Esq. F.R.s. 
Brandon «8 A. 
Lord de Dunstanville J. Ansley, Esq. Alderman 
Lord Carrington Thomas Rowcroft, Esq. 
Sir William Clayton, Bart. | Wm. T. Fitz-Gerald, Esq. 
Sir J. Cox Hippisley, Bart. 
SrewaARDs. 

Right Rev. Lord Bishop of St. David’s 

Right Hon. Lord Macdonald 

Right Hon. Lord Gwydir 

Right Hon, Lord Nugent, m.p. 

Right Hon. Lord Jolin Kusse!l, m-.p. 
Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, m.p. | Thomas Gent, Esq. 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bt. | Frederick Wm. Hope,Esq. 
C. Tennyson, Esq. M.P. Henry Neele, Esq. 
R. Blanshard, Esq. Thomas Moore, Esq. 
William Bowles, James Smith, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S. 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. George Whittaker, Esq. 


George Colman, Esq. Matthew Wyatt, Esq. 
Archibald Constable, Esq. ee S7* 
*,* Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 

Tickets 20s. each, to be had of the Stewards; of the 
Clerk and Collectur, at the Society’s Chambers, No. 4, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; and at the Bar of the Tavern. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, and upwards : 
a Donation of Ten Guineas, or upwards, constitutes a 
Subscriber for Life. 


A NEW REVIEW will be published on the 

ist of June, price 2s.6d. entitled, The MONTHLY 
CENSOR;; or, General Review of Domestic and Fo- 
i Literature. 

e object of the ductors is to comprehend in 
their remarks every work which addresses itself either 
—to the improvement of the scientific student—to the 
amusement of those who cultivate elegant literature— 
or to the important purposes of those who are princi- 
pally engaged in promoting and superintending liberal 
education. To every description of inquirers they con- 
ceive it is an object of no small interest to obtain at 
least a general character of every book which appears 
in that — to which their attention is more par- 
ticularly devoted. 

First Division—Theology.—Under this division wil 
be comprised Divinity, Metaphysics, and Morals. 

Second Division—Polity.—This division will include 
Political Economy, Law, History, Biography, and 
every work which details facts relative to the situation 
and well being of Nations and Individuals. 

Third Division—Phbysics.—This division will em- 
brace Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Natural His- 
tory, and Medicine. . A 

Fourth Division—Philology.—This division will com- 
prehend the efforts of the imagination, as exhibited in 
works of fiction, whether in Poetry or in Prose; an 
the exertions of the judgment, as they are shewn in 
riticism, and Grammatical Investigation, with the aids 








afforded by Lexicography. 

As it is i principal abje tof this Publication to give 
the earliest account of New Works, itis only necessary 
to state, that every Book transmitted for the use of it 
will be scrupulously noticed in the order in which it is 
received. : 

Printed for F. C.°& J. Bi St. Paul’s 
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Mae oaeettee ar toate 

.—Su ptions, for purchasing and 
senting the University of Oxford with Models of the 
most celebrated Relice of Ancient Architecture, are re- 
on a be Sir 8. B. Morland, Aurio!l, and Co’s. Bank 
56, 


New Publications by C. BALDWIN, Newgate-street ; 
and R. TRIPHOOK, Old Bond-street. 
On the Ist of May was published, price 5s. No. X, 
TOs the Fifth Volume, of © 
r[PHE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW ; con- 
taining, 1. Aleman’s Life of Gusman D’Alfarache 
the Spanish Rogue—2. Richard Burton’s History of the 
Conquest of Wales—3. Henry More's Psychozoia, or 
Life of the Soul—4. Captain Creighton’s Memoirs— 
5. Erasmus’s Letters—6. Flecknoe’s Epigrams and 
Enigmatical Characters—7. Storer’s Poetical Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey—#. Luther’s. Table Talk—9. G 
Chapman’s Comedies—10. Sir Robert Naunton’s Frag. 
menta Regalia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth—1]. Bij. 
shop Burnet’s History of his Own Time—12. The 
Moallakat, or Seven Arabian Poems, by Sir Wm. Jones 
—13. Virgil’s Eneids, translated by Phaer & Twyne. 
*,* New Editions of Nos. 1,2, & 3, may'now be had. 


Just published, in a handsome 8vo. volume, 19s. 6¢. 
with Twelve Portraits, finely engraved by Mr. i. 
Cooper from the most authentic Originals, 

WILLIAM LILLY’S MEMOIRS of his OWN LIFE 

and TIMES. ‘The Portraits which illustrate the Work 

are—1. William Lilly, from Marshall’s scarce Print— 

2. William Lilly, from an Original Picture—3. Joh 

Booker—4. Dr. Dee—5. Edward Kelly—6. Lord Na- 

pier—7. Hugh Peters—8, Dr. Simon Forman—9, The 

Speaker Lenthall—10. King Charles I.—11. King 
arles I1.—12. Oliver Cromwell.—-100 Copies only 

are printed on large paper, Royal 8vo. with Proof im- 
pressions of the Plates, on India paper, price 21s — 
‘* The confessions of a man so variously consulted and 
trusted, if written with the candour of a Cardan or a 
Rousseau, would indeed be invaluable. The Memoirs 
of William.Lilly, though deficjent in this essential in- 
gredient, yet contain a variety of curious and interest- 
ing anecdotes of himself and his contemporaries, which, 
where the vanity of the writer, or the trath of his ait 
is not concerned, may be received with implicit cre- 
dence.”"—Retrospective Review, vol. 2. p. 52. ' 


Just peatehes, in a handsome 8vo. volume (uniform 
with the Memoirs of Count de Grammont,) price 16s, 
illustrated with 14 very highly finished Partcaits, 
engtaved by Mr. Kt. Cooper from the most authentic 
Originals, 4 

MONARCHY REVIVED; being the Personal History 

of Charles II. from his earliest Years to his Restora- 

tion to the Throne. Reprinted from the scarce Edition 
of 1661. The Portraits which accompany the Work 
are—l1. King Charles I1.—2. Henry, Duke of Glouces- 
ter—3. Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans—4. Queen Her- 
rietta. Maria—5. Jamés, Duke of York—5. Princess 

Mary—7. Oliver Cromwell—8. William, Duke of Ha- 

miiton—9. William Penderel—10. Jane Lane—11. Monk, 

Duke of Albemarle—12. Marquis of Montrose—13. 

Francis Lord Cottington—14. James, Duke of Hamil- 

ton.——*,* 100 Copies only are taken off on large par 

per, Royal 8vo. with Proof impressions of the Plates, 
on india paper, price 28s, 


In a few days, uniform with Warwick’s 
“ Spare Minutes,” 
DISQUISITIONS by SOAME JENYNS—viz. 1. On 
the Chain of universal being—2. On Cruelty to inferior 
Animals—3. On a pre-existent State—4. the Na- 
ture of Time—5. On the Analogy between things ma- 
terial ‘and intellectual—6, On rational Christianity— 
7. On Government and Civil Liberty—8. On Religions 
Establishments.——It will be beautifully printed in 
Royal lémo. with a Portrait of the Author, finely en- 
graved in line, by Wainwright, from an Original Pic- 
ture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, price 7s.——* To thosé 
who do not possess this little volume, we fearlessly 
recommend them to procure it,and unhesitatingly pro- 
mise them ‘a rich, though small store of instruction and 
entertainment.””—Retrospective Review, Vol. 2. p. 291. 


An ESSAY on the DRAMATIC CHARACTER of 
STR JOHN FALSTAFF. By Maurice Morgann, Esq. 
formerly Under Secre’ of State. Second Edition, 
8vo. bds. 8s. 6d.——** This Essay forms a —ore ho- 
nourable monument to the sadmansy of Shakspeare, than 

y the united labours 
of his commentators. ‘The portrait, of which I have 
exhibited only a part, is drawn with so jast, so distri- 
minating. | so vivid a pencil, as to be unequalled, 
unless it be by the celebrated delineation of the same 
great dramatist, by the hand of Dryden.’”—Dr. Sym- 
mons’s Life ‘of Milton, p. 122. 

ENCHIRIDION, or Institutions Divine and Moral 
By Francis Quaties. This ‘little Manual is 
~—_ - ag pe be ghey Aiedon beer 7 

“Author, engray pet, price, 
super extra hoards, a. 
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‘the Press - 
an 4 CHAMOUNT, A Poem. 
* Rome. 
Lona jon: publlsmed by by Jo! ne Warren, Gia Bond-street. 





In the Press, in 8vo. 
LOVE; a Poen, in- rhree Parts. To which 
is atoed, The Giaour, a Satirical Po 


By the Author of * Peter Fauitle ess.” 
pian for Jobn Warren, Old Bond-street. 


GMENT of the PRO 
AN ABRIDG of the PROPHECIES 
as connected with Profane History, both Ancient 
and Modern, in Question fe Answer: ‘selected from 
the best Authors. By ANNE SMITH. 
Printed for John Warren, Old Bond-street. 
In the Press, handsomely printed by Bentleys, in 8yo. 
Je LIAN, 4 ape Apostate. A Dram te 
POEM. by Sir AUBREY DE VERE HUNT, 
Printed i“ John Warren, Old Bond-street. 


In afew days will be ne a OR 
THe PHILOSOP Y of MORALS. 
TR CHARL monean 
adhe of the * Philosophy of Life. ” 
_ Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


On the dst 4 Ma aes Fo was pemaet if peansieety printed 


. bds 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE ; a Selection from the Papers of the late 
ARTHUR AUSTIN, Student of Divinity. 
sic? for T: Cadell, Strand, Londen ; and Wm. 
kwood, Edinburgh. 
On the 17th. Will be published, in} vol. 12mo. 


MpuE PROVOST ; or, Memoirs of his Own|! 
Times : compiled from the Papers of James Paw- 
kie, Esq. By the Author of * Annals of the Parish,” 
* Ayrshire Legatees,’’ and “ Sir Andrew Wylie.” 
* Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand; aad W. Black- | > 
wood, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, just 
Hints on Missions. By James 
Cavers. Post 12mo. price 2s. Gd. 
, Just published, by T. & G. Underwood, 8vo.-bds. 
with numerous vings, price 5s. 
ENCHIRIDION ; or, a Hand for the One 


Handed. By GEORGE WEBB DEREUZY, Cap- 
tain H. P, 82d =o ala 

















lished, 
mame Esq. of 





y Fleet ateet Lawler & Quick, 9, Oid 
Instrument Maker, 
Ee sy Aas Dublin; and may be had of all 





or + Hogg’s New Werk. 


7 Ina rt will be CASE in 3 vols. 12mo. 
Tee Hip ; or War, 
‘omen, oo oe ll Sa A TLES Romance. 
QGG, the Ettrick Shepherd. 


PB me sun Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Ina few days will be published, in 4to. 
A TOUR through Part of BELGIUM and 
A. RHENISH PROVINCES Embellished with 
Plates, from-Drawings by the Dactiess of Rutland. 
Lenin: Sitnted for Rodwell & Martin, 46, New 
Just published, price 8s. bds. 8vo. 
POETICAL ESSAYS. By A. J. MASON. 
With Eleven Engravings on ‘Wood, executed by 


the Author, from Designs by the lat J. Thurston 
Seely triuted on Chintse pepe. 








* We gladly bear pera! to the merit of this mo- 
dest volume, and can safely tecomuiend it to approba- 
for the correct feelings of which the whole of the 
essays are hat oa pre ””—"Vhistle.——* These eleven 
vings al averys eal of the advanced 

state of wood engraving,” b ipa, ry Chrome . 


Sold by T. Boys, 7, Ladsete bill 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Tn 2 vols. Post Abt l6s. 
HAMILTON.—The Sanniiiles 

of these volumes w ed in Mr. Colburn’s 
ands two years ago, w a tion neither to 





<= In 1 vol; amo. ‘price 5s: bs: ~~ 
pam TALES ory MARY Mer- 
pam Wife and her Sister. Y JOHN- 
author of “ The Laitds of Gienfern, or High- 
feagure of the Nineteenth Century.” 
poentt for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


"Public Education.—In 8vo. 7s. 6d, bas. 


PLANS for the GOVERNMENT and LI- 
BERAL INSTRUCTION of BOYS, in large num- 
bers ; drawn from Experience. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In 8vo. wie 12s. in bds. dedicated, OS perce 
to H.K.H. the Duke of Yo 


A BRIEF DISPLAY of the ORIGIN and 
HISTORY of ORDEALS; Trials by Battle; 
Courts of Chivalry or Honour ; and the Decision of 
Private Quarrels by Singlé Combat : also, a Chronolo- 
gical Register of the principal DUELS fonght from the 
Accession of his late Majesty to the present Time. 
By JAMES P. GILCHRIST. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane ; 
and sold by W. Sams, Bookseller to H.R.H. the Duke 
of York, St. James’s-street. 


New Class Book. 
Pr. 5s. 6d. by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Aye-Maria-lane, 


THE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS BOOK ; consisting of Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Reading ” Lessons ; adapted to the Use of 
Schools, of both Sexes, for every day in the Year; with 
a Thousand Questions for Examination. 
By the Rev. JOHN PLATTS, 
Auther of The Elements of Ecclesiastical History, &c. 
“ This volume is at once calculated to inform the 
t, and discipline the heart; and in this view 

it will I be duly estimated Pace byevers intelligent Parent and 
Teacher. Every Lésson és of a literary or peretee 
ter; the whole arranged in sys 
o nd enlivened by the of ancient had poops 
etry. ” 

In 8vo. 16s. bds. a New Edition o' 
Quinta HORATII FLACCI ECLOGE, 

cum SCHOLIIS VETERIBUS. Castigavit et 
Notis fliasterayit GUILIELMUS aenresrt) varias 
Lectiones et Observationes addidit JO. MATTHIAS 
GESNERUS ; quibus et suas adspersit JO.CAROLUS 
ZEUNIUS beat. Gr. Lit. Viteberg. Editio auctior et 
peat mo cum Indice 2 Verhorms copiosissimo. 
Tmpensis G. et W. B > Peaker J. Nunn; 
win, eg et Jous J Richardson ; ‘2 Wilkie ; 
Lackington, Hughes, arding Mavor et Lepard; et 
KR. Hunter.—Of whom may be be had 
Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, cum Me clestis Scholiis, et 
Obseryationibus Baxteri, Gesneri, et Zeunii. Editio 
nova cum Indice Verborum et Nominum copiosissimo : 
in usum Schole Carthusiang. In Syo. 12s. bound. 

















-Howison’s Canada.—Second Editien. 
Beautifally printed in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Sk KETCHES of UPPER CANADA, Do- 

mestic, Local, and Characteristic; to wi fch are 
added, Practical Details for the Tec hetes of Emi- 
ts of every Class, and some Kecollections of the 
Bnitea States of America. 
By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 

“ The style of this volume is singularly pleasi: 
unaffected. Without entering into the dryness of m bong 
a the author gives a more lively picture of the 
local and domestic peculiarities of Upper Canada, and 
of the American character in general, than is-often to 
be accomplished by the most laborious en peg 
divested of the charm and freshness which quick 
ceptions and warm eo feelings lend wi 

effort to their subject. The auther is an 
the cause of emigration, more ly for 1 

people, and those of small fixed incomes ; 3 and gives a 
var iety of practical information, highly valnable to those 


7" 





hope of bettering their condition. His descriptive 
powers are of a very superior kind.—Towards the con- 
clusion of his interesting | work, » Be — us With 
some f the United States,’ 
which are written in the same erm ret as the 
pages which ede them; and we close the volume 
e equally grateful for the amusement and the a 
which it contains.’—New Monthly Mag. No. 12. 

*,* Besides this flattering notice, Mr. Howison’s 
work has been reviewed in a manner equally favour- 
able in Blackwood’s Magazine, No. 58; New Edin- 
burgh Review, No.3; Edinburgh Magazine for Ja- 
noary 1822; Monthi Magazine, 0. bad Literary 
G e, No. 252; British Critic, No. 95 
No. 252; Literary Chronicle, No. 132 ; the Examiner, 
No. Tai, &e &eo. A 





illustrated by Examples 5 of Classica 


advocate. of! 


who may be contented to expatriate themselves it the | Church 





eres id; a New Eéition (the ath)” 
ly corrected, of 
AN spyreottuarion to the MAKING of 
in an one and comes ous 
Method, the Substance ny the Latin S tas | pre- 
Grassi Aut “iy ples (ebiefy eat 
Authors,) in one © oluma, $s and jee tin Wor 
in another. To'which is s joined, in the same mé- 
thod, a stecinct Account of the Affairs of ancient Greece 
and Rome ; intended at once to bring Boys to an ac- 
guaintance with History, and with the Idiom of the 
tin Tongue : with ah es ay peepee ig the Genders 
of Nouns. By JO 


Printed for F. C. £3. Rivington ny Gonicherd & 

W. Ginger; Longman & Co.; bite 

J. Richardson ; Sherwood & ce; SLackingtom & 

J. Mawman; Baldwin & Co.; ‘1 Nunn; Seceny’ x 

rae :&. Williams ; 'T. Hamilton ; E. Edwards; and 
outer. 





Italian Language 
In 12mo. 68. 6d. bd. the 3 3d edit. of 


A COMPENDIOUS and EASY GRAM- 
MAR of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE ; comprising 
a new and asonve classification of the Verbs, and 
explanato 1 Rales, with a Syntax annexed to each: 
revised and improved, with the addition of a Series of 
Tdiomatical Phrases, and a Vocabulary of those Words 
which most frequently occur in Conversation. 
By M. SANTAGNELLO. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker; H. Colburn 
& Co.; and Longman & Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
2. Practical Exercises upon all the Parts of Speech 
ip the Italian mage, with References to the 
mar. Third Edition, with English Notes and Expl 
ee 12mo. 3s. 6d. ‘bound. 
. A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the Italian 
Sensiems ey a Collection of Sentences from the 
ved {talian Authots, particalarising those 
erbs, Prepositions, &c. which govern different Moods 
and Cases; forming a Supplement to all other Ttalian 
Dictionaries. In 8vo. 9s. bds. 
4. Elisabetta; ossia, ro Sa aang nilla Siberia. Tra» 
dotta dal Francese Cottin. 1gmo. Second 
Edition, price ro R.., 


To Schools —Price 3s. bound, the Seventh Edition of 


LATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla Pro- 
pria: being English Sentences, translated from the 

best Semen Writers, and storied to the Rules in Syn- 

tax; to be again translated in e Latin wee 





By the Rev. GEO. WHITTARED, 4.6. 

Late Master of the Grammar Schoo] in Southampton. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, 13, Aye-Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author; 

2. A Key to the above, price 2s. sewed. 

3. A Concise Introduction to the Latin Language. 
12mo, 3d edit, 2s, 6d, bound. 

4. Phedri et Esopi Fabule Selecte, ad usum Tiro- 
num Accommodate: 12mo. 4th edit. 2s, bound. 

5. Grammatical Figures, and a System of Rhetoric ; 
rnatha for the 
use of Senior Forms in Grammar Schools. Second 
nites, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
my of — History; or, British Chrono- 


a, a Catalogue of Monarchs, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Conquest of William Duke 
of Normandy. To whieh are added, Chronological 


Tables, ‘from the Conquest to the present Reigh. 
Fifth Edition, with alterations and additiuns. 2s. bd. 


*,* A New and Cy pe School Cetelon » gratis. 


PROOFs of INSPIRATION, or the 

© Gecenty of Distinetion between the New Testanient 
hal Volume, occasioned by the recent 

ooh iieouce snot the Apocryphal New Testament by Hone. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KENNELL, B.D. F.R. 8. 
Viear of Kensington. 
Printed for F.C. & J. Riv atti " 
a te and 3, Waterloo-place, Pall’Mal : ae 4 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Fifth Edition of Kemarks on Scepticism. &s. 6d. 


Sarratt on Chess, a New Edition, v Lewis. 
In | vol. 8vo. price 12s. bd: 
A TREATISE on the GAME o of CHESS ;; 


containing a mene ® stem ¢ fg unt and Defence: 
also numerous Rules and ar then ie moat 
ef y the ind ‘ols 


approve Motes of playing 
Game. sels a Selection of crilical and 




















for Henry Colpurn & Co. Conduit-street. 


™ Publi @. & W. B. Whittaker, London; and 
Glink Bost, Edinburgh. , 





yonarkdbbe ne alg won or wo by Scient 
Moves. ByJ.H. SARRATT. A new Editidn, wi 
bs oars Gouhal phosssax by W. LEWIS, 

ndon BR 
& Breve; Ba ani, Cradock, vaock, & Jey; ii aly Fae 
wel, W. Ban Masou; and a See, va ies. 





THE 


in'l vol. 40, 3, Ibe, im, bds. for Robert Triphook, 
A oLossait a of WORDS 


VERBS, &c 
HMivetration i in ew Works ¢ rks Bagi 
larly Shakspeare and 
By the Rev. ROB. ghee ee F.B.S. F.A.S. 
Archdeacon of Stafford. 


This Volume forms an absolately necessary S e- 
—e—, of Johnsons Diteney 





A DEFENCE "of the CLERGY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, atating their Ser- 
ate their poole wy and their Revenues, from > 
pero Fe ie itch toy cand ts tee Commantty ond 


the Agriculturist. 
By the Rev. ‘FRANCIS Ems an AM. 
Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London, 
Recent Biography.—lo 6 vols. 8vo. 41. 10s. bds. 


ize of CELEBRATED PERSONS, who 
within the last Six Years: containing 

upwara o Two Hundred Memoirs of distingviated 

viduals, and general Biographical ‘Notices of 


many te Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
This hey ‘is Scatigued Annually, under the Title of 
the Annual Biography and Obituary 
In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. with a fine Portrait, 
THE LIFE o ghar JOHN GOORWIN, A.M. 
his Writings and Opi- 
of sera pa during the 
Civil Wars. MAS JACKSON. 
Printed for Toga Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
on Political. 











{n One closely ed Volum Te. ba 
MP RACTS: on aie OLITICAL “ECONOMY. 
shavers 
I Prefatory Rematks on the Causes 
nto Fr Present Distresses, as ting from 
Neglect of Principles laid down in these Works. 
By WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.L.S. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


In Wo ce: veorts, or te, beund 

4s. 6d. or5s. 5 
SE8,| THE CLASSICAL ENOLISH LETTER. 
i : Pore in of Letter writi 4 
of Virtue aud od Piety. With Intro: 


vations on Epistolary (ompo- 
N of the Writers from 


Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternostes-row,, erat 
Re | See 


sasens for om omen 
By for one: e” Life. 
2. True Sueviest or, a ing Anecdotes of Chil- 
arse rrue Stork om. riioresting Anecdotes of Y. 
ie es 5 OF. 63 0 ow 
ww edit. 4s. 6d. bds. ” 
4. A Friendly Gift for Servants and Apprentices. 
18mo. 5th edit. 9d. sewed 
The Scholar’s 


Arithmetic for Childrev. Part J 
2s.—Part II. The Teacher’s Book, 4s. bound. 


Keith's Geometry 
In 8vo. 2d Edit. cotvicted und ungroved, 10s. 6d. bas. 


si, = ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOME.- 
containing the first Six gh of ooo 

from the Test of Dr Simson, Emeritus 

Mathematics in etre HE OW 5 with Np 

Critical and ey, To w 

Book VII. including several important: Propasitions 

which are not in Euclid : ne with the Quadrature 

of the Circle, the Lune of Hi car ooo vy ge 

and Minima of Geometrical Goan 





Book IX. Planes 

Book X. ne See 

nen ae Harst, 
ses A se Prete on nthe bas ct 3d edit. 


12mo. with C 
a treo to to the Lg totther and Practice. of 
erical Trigonome 


&c. 4th edit. 
ra roa “i bds. vied 


Todd's ‘inten, pee meray Sapam 
0. 
A DICTIONARY of fl the | ENGLISH LAN- 
thei GUAGE ; i in evcved -4 their a iferent Mean from 
ir Originals leanings, 
authorized b by the Names of the Writers in whose 


ey ay "dreads comecind ind 








Library of Classical English Poetry. 
In 20 vols, Post 1 bean. frie 3 
GELECT Works of the B SH POETS; 
with Biographical al gol Critical Prefaces. 


’ IN. 
Also, in Boyal 18m, to match the British Essayists 
jp Novelists, price 3/.; and complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
lor Schools, &c. price ice 188. 


The object of this Work, which is ey: ow Cote is * 





within a 
See oe Sees ee eri "ico Deane to 


ree Ccitioal NoGens ct tote ‘athor. ‘Te Bio-| Fie 


is of these volumes are so com 

few poems, it is believed, are omi except ~ Te as 
of merit, or unsuited to the sapeee of 
Classical ish Poetry, and may 

_safely be recommended to the heads of ools in gene- 

ral, and to the Libraries of Young Persons. 

. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
wt New Edition of » vbee ngs 4 -—_ <u the Senjectte 
George the rd, ught do wa to sty’s 
Decease, is just published, in 2 vols. age V. ds. rae 


— - 
Ce ee aa nat teakeoret,) 90. tion, con 


A SKETCH of MODERN and AD snd ANCIENT 
for the Use 


Schools. SA- 
MUED BUTLER, Di. Heed Master ot the Roni 
Free Grammar School 


of Shrewsbury 
ations 0 Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
1, Outline Maye 





TL agen age Mpa 





ig S. a 
we This volume somites tay cask in Mr. Todd’s 
Edition of Dr. Johnsen’s Dictionary ; and above four- 
teen thousand more than were given in Dr. Johnson’s 
Abridgment. The whole forms the most extensive vo- 
cabulary ever published, and, in consequence of the 
additions introduced by Mr. Todd, it becomes a com- 
plete Glossary of the early English writers. 
London : Printed for F.C. & J. Rivington ; J. Scatch- 
ome os Cuthell; J. & W. Clarke ; J. Nunn; Longman. 
Rees, Orme & Brown; J. Collingwood ; T. Ca Ca- 
rap sl, ar & Darton; J. & A. Arch; 8S. theser;|" 
ei J. ag onl Black, Kingsbury, & Co. ; ; 


; Bald- 
The | in: hardson i Joy 





; J. Mawman 

; A. K. Newman & Co. ; ; Sher- 
wood & Co ; T. Hamilton ; G.&W. B. Whittaker; Rod- 
well & Martin; RB. J. Robi ; Simpkin | th 
& Marshall; G Mackie; T. ‘Tegg; R. Hunter; Bd. 
wards & Knibb : Wilson & oun York Be Stirling 
& Slade, Edin’ —— whom ma 

The Rev. H. J. Todd’s Edition of beens Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary complete. 4 vols. 4to. 111. 11s. bds. 


New Edition, with 1200 new Artieles.—New Edit. cor- 
rected to the present Time, and enlarged with 1200 
additional Lives, in 1100 pages Brevier, 8vo. 25s. bds. 

THE UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY ; or. an Historical Account of the 
Lives, Characters and _ at the most eminent 
Persons of e Age and atio 

By nN Ww. WATERING, LL.D. 

This well-known and much-esteemed Di: 
which has for some time been out of print, is now sub- 
mitted to the public in a much eres state, nearly 
the whole ha been re-written article col- 


(\— by the best quoted suthoritics’ and I 

making altogether — ten thou- 

sand several articles. At is therefore one of the most 
sive and perfect 

and as a book of reference, poteesses an unequalled 


5 lh ped mg gan 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom, and of Se printed 


on the same 
Mortimer’s Commercial 3 or, Counting- 


= Ws. hds. 








additional | Ph 


- “In one thick Volume, Bro Nl. 1Z. ba. -4 
Townkas MANUAL NUAL: contabr ate 


of Sin ny Oficars, and aall-oteer other eo! 
mal in’ Merchant -atagerny 9 J omg to the 
ype maa i and Customs 


. oe atin, ——~ and 
vin WicLdAw DickINSOK, (ogg ee 
Harst, Rees, Orme 


— Tmo, 11. 4s. bas 
T ALE $" oF the MA N OR R. 
Printed cays. Rr et heave, Orme, & Bro 
Of w pa pen ym the same Author, 
Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. bese oa 
Dr. ee on te a Lew, Bit oes a: ani 
FACTS and OBSERVATIONS on LIVER 
en ane | those } og a ition and 


nating from this source ; aks 
points essential to Health. With 2 an Discaie 0 Cases, 
Printed for Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Ia — ——s po Roan ste 
ls 
(OsTtMES MES PRANCAIS de 1200 41718. 
Printed for Rodwell. & Martin, 46, New Bond. 
street, and 40, Argyill- ee 














and ALETTER to J OHN. SOANE, pee 


on the Sabie ¢ of. a N 


Printed for ne - Nee on New Bond-street ; 
and may be had of all other 


Burmhan Empire 


In 8vo. with eee 
JOURNAL of 2 aR Me. in the 
BURMHAN EMPIRE, a ae porticwdesl 


the Court of a 
od = — t foals? Contgairs etgal 
e Ini 
Printed fo. G., & W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane 


Second Edi considerably improved, and acrated 
“with a pene Likeness oft Cromwrelt” price 16s. bds, 


IVER CROMWELL oo TIMES. 
OF By THOMAS CROMW E 


** Oar author has a 
Cromwell ; and [rah er my sears ssa 
estimute of the real character ine 


hear e pang tyre 
dividual, than an Preceding biographer or historian.” 
9 Prviteraty Chronicle, Jane, 1042. 
London: Printed pr “Sherwood, Neely, & Janes, 
Paternoster-row.—Of eueete 
Bag. Elegenty bag Fewer ke gh mes. By 
an corti 


redlted  Likenes 
tke 12s. bds. 


*,* This Volume is illustrative of that-period-in the 
Sixieenth Cones (between the turbulent'and tyrantiic 
reign of the last Henry ont the on ge though eno ree 
tic one of his daughter El 
=i variety, and of high interest 2 the Ani 

Meng r, to the Man of Taste, and to the 
ties, aa the Infancy of our Arts, our Knowledge, out 
Manners, and our Reformed Faith. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL PORTRAITS.—Oa 
the 15th of March was published, in 

price 1. 1s. the Fifth Part of the above W. 
taining Ten highly-finished heter-+ B 
Line Manner, by the 
accompanied by Biograph 
French. A biedtea number of Proofs on Lng t ay | 
are published in Royal 4to. price 2/. 2s. With 
is given a finely engraved Title- le-page, completing Be 
First Volume. remaining five 
Second Volume, will gy: with that , 
deviating regularity which, has cheorved 4 
aap of the First : When th thus congo, 

otk will form : = unique display of the aa 
British School of Line Engraving, in no fewer 
One Hundred Characters of distinguished Fame, and 











ysiognomical expression 
ee fer the Proprietor, by John ) Majer, Sete, 

Robert Jennings, Poultry; and 
Triphook, “ola Bond-street. 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
“; SCRIPPS, 


every , by W. at the 

Gazette (Exeter, )8 ; 

Ho South Moulton Oxford sold 
a7 5 Marlborough, Ave 
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